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REPORT 


OF  THE 

State  Horticultural  Association 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

FOR  189S. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article  1.  This  society  sliaU  be  entitled  "The  State  Horticultural 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  its  object  shall  be  the  advancement 
of  the  sciences  of  horticulture  and  pomology. 

Article  '2.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  society  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  at  any  meeting,  and  by 
paying  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  one  dollar  annually ;  or  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  to  the  treasurer,  at  any  time,  shall  constitute  mem- 
bership, and  entitle  said  member  to  a  copy  of  the  proceedings.  The 
payment  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time  will  constitute  life  membership. 

Article  3.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  three  vice  presi- 
dents, a  recording  and  corresponding  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot. 

Article  4.  The  following  committees  shall  be  appointed:  A  commit- 
tee of  five  on  nomenclature;  a  committee  of  three  on  insects,  of  whom 
the  professor  of  entomology  shall  be  chairman  ;'an  executive  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  elective  officers  of  this  association  and  three  of 
whom,  including  the  president,  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  and  a  gen- 
eral fruit  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  county  represented, 
with  a  general  chairman  of  the  whole,  each  member  of  the  fruit  com- 
mittee to  have  the  privilege  of  appointing  two  assistants. 

Article  5.  The  society  may,  at  any  time,  elect  honorary  members. 

Article  6.  The  society  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  professors 
on  entomology,  botany,  horticultural  chemistry  and  geolo.gy. 
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Article  7.  This  coustitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote 
of  t\vo-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  notice 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  in  writing,  having  been  previously  given. 

Article  8.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 


BYLA>YS. 


Article  1.  The  committee  on  nomenclature  shall  collate  and  decide 
the  standard  and  synonymous  names  of  all  fruits  known  in  the  society 
with  the  authorities  for  each,  and  report,  so  far  as  practicable,  at  each 
regular  meeting,  and  record  the  same  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Article  2.  The  general  fruit  committee  shall  carefully  and  thorough- 
ly investigate  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  in  general.  Each  local  com- 
mittee of  three  shall  collect  such  useful  and  interesting  information 
in  relation  to  the  subject  as  may  be  in  their  power,  and  embody  the 
same  in  monthly  reports,  to  be  made  to  the  general  chairman;  such 
reports  to  be  by  him  examined  and  embodied  in  his  annual  and  semi- 
annual reports.  Also  that  the  said  county  committee  shall  form  ad 
interim  committees  for  their  respective  counties,  and  further  that  said 
ad  interim  committees  are  hereby  authorized  to  publish  the  reports  in 
the  "Gardener's  Monthly,"  or  such  other  paper,  as  they  may  select, 
the  same  having  been  first  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral fruit  committee  for  his  approval:  Provided,  That  said  publica- 
tion shall  be  free  of  expense  to  the  association. 

Article  3.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  held  on 
Tuesday  before  the  third  A\'ednesday  of  January  of  each  year,  at  such 
a  place  as  the  executive  committee  may  appoint,  at  which  time  the 
election  for  officers  shall  take  place ;  said  officers  to  serve  from  the 
(•lose  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected  to  the  close  of  the  suc- 
ceeding annual  meeting,  at  which  an  exhibition  and  discussion  ^f 
fruits  shall  take  place  and  other  business  transacted  in  the  following 
order:  '  ~' 

1st.  Beading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2d.  Roll  call  and  dues  collected.  , 

3d.  Election  of  officers. 

4th.  Eeports  of  officers. 

.jth.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

6th.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

7th.  Unfinished  business  of  former  meeting. 

8th.  ^\'W  business. 


The  nomination  and  election  of  new  members  shall  be  in  order  at 
any  time  during  the  session. 

Article  4.  Other  meetings  may  be  convened  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  appoint. 

Article  5.  Xo  member  who  is  in  arrears  for  dues  shall  be  eligible 
for  any  office,  or  serve  on  any  standing  committee;  and  any  member 
who  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  dues  shall  cease  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  membership. 

Article  6.  A  library  shall  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  and  a  librarian  elected  annually  with  other 
elective  officers. 

Section  1.  The  librarian  shall  keep  an  alphabetical  record  of  the 
books,  etc.,  and  may  loan  to  any  member  of  this  association  any  books 
contained  therein  without  cost:  Provided,  That  it  be  returned  within 
three  months,  and  in  as  good  condition  as  when  received. 

Section  2.  Any  member  refusing  to  return  to  the  librarian  any 
books  or  reports  from  said  library,  shall  pay  their  equivalent,  or  for- 
feit his  membership. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  1895. 


President. 
W.  H.  MOOX,  Mori'isville. 

Vice  Presidents. 

H.  M.  ENCiLE,  Marietta. 
HOWARD  A.  CHASE,  Philadelphia. 
H.  S.  RUPP,  Shiremanstown. 

Recording  Secretary. 
E.  B.  ENGLE,  WAYNESBORO. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
W.  P.  BRINTON,  Christiana. 

Treasurer. 
.J.  HIBBERD  BARTRAM,  Milltown. 

Professor  of  Botany. 
THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Germantown. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry. 
S.  B.  HEIGES,  York. 

Professor  of  Ornithology. 
Dr.  B.  H.  WARREN,  West  Chester. 

Chairman  General  Fruit  Committee. 
CYRUS  T.  FOX,  Reading. 
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COMMITTEEIS  FOE  1895. 


General  Fbuit  Committee. 
Cybus  T.J  Fox,  Chairman,  Reading-,  Berks  county.  Pa. 

County.  ^  Members.  P.  O.  Address. 

Adams,   J.  V.  Garettson,   Flora  Dale. 

Allegheny,   H.  W.  Fulmer,   Pittsburgh. 

Armstrong,   J.  Donaldson,   Kittanning. 

Beaver,   A.  L.  McKibbin  Green  Garden. 

Bedford  S.  S.  Diebl  Bedford. 

Berks,   C  T.  Fox,   Reading. 

Blair,   F.  Jaekel,   Hollidaysburg. 

Bradford,   R.  M.  Welles,   Towanda. 

Bucks,   Henry  W.  Comfort  Falsington. 

Butler,   W.  H.  H.  Riddle  Butler. 

Cambria,   J.  V.  Mancber  Carrollton. 

Cameron  F.  G.  Judd,   Emporium. 

Carbon,   •.  E.  Bauer,    East   Mauch  Chunk. 

Centre,   Prof.  George  C.  Butz  State  College. 

Chester,   J.  "W.  Pyle,   Willow  Dale. 

Clarion,   W.  A.  Henry  Piollett. 

Clearfield  Samuel  Hall  McGee's  Mills. 

Clinton,   Joel  A.  Herr  Cedar  Springs. 

Columbia,   E.  M.  Tewk&bury  Catawissa. 

Crawford,   James  Turner,  'Meadville. 

Cumberland  H.  S.  Rupp  Shiremanstown. 

Dauphin,   Gahriel  Hiester  Harrisburg. 

Delaware  Joseph  H.  Paschall  Ward. 

Elk  W.  H.  Johnson,   Benezett. 

Erie,   G.  A.  Evans  West  Mill  Creek. 

Fayette,   George  'Hopwood  Uniontown. 

Forest  C.  A.  Randall,   Tionesta. 

Franklin  C.  W.  Good  Waynesboro. 

Fulton  B.  C.  Dawney  Hustontown. 

Greene,   L.  W.  Gwynn  Carmichaels. 

Huntingdon,   G.  W.  Owens  Birmingham. 

Indiana  Noah  Seanor,   Plumville. 

Jefferson  James  McCracken  Frostburg. 

Juniata,   J.  E.  Jamison  McAlisterville. 

Lacka-wanna,   A.  C.  Sisson  La  Plume. 

Lancaster  Daniel  D.  Herr,   Lancaster. 

Lawrence,   Samuel  McCreary  Neshannock  Falls. 

Lebanon  Henry  C.  Suavely,  Le^banon. 

Lehigh  W.  B.  K.  Johnson  \]lentown. 

Luzerne  P.  Sutton  Exeter. 

Lycoming  iPeter  Reeder  """nghesville. 

McKean,   Lucien  Rogers  Kane. 
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Mercer   Robert  McKee  Mercer. 

Mifflin '   Heary  Ort  Lewistown. 

Monroe   li-  F.  Schwarz,  AnalominK. 

Montgomery,   H.  W.  m-atz,   Norristown. 

Montour,   W.  M.  Gearhart,   Danville. 

 A.  S.  Sliimer,   Redington. 


irthumberland,   Rev.  D.  E.  Schoedler,  . . . .  TurtootviUe. 


Northampton, 
Nort  

pgj.j.y   M.  B.  Eshelman,   Newport. 

Philadelphia,"  -  T.  B.  Meehan  Germantown. 

Pijje   Edgar  Pinchot  Milford. 

Potter  '   E.  0.  Austin,   Austin. 

Schuylkill   W.  H.  Stout,   Pine  Grove. 

Snyder     '   J-  F.  Boyer,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills. 

Somerset  0.  P.  Shaver,  Friedens. 

Sullivan,   E.  A.  Strong,   Dushore. 

Susquehanna,  R-  S.  Searle  Montrose. 

Tioga   S.  M.  Baker,   Brookfleld. 

Union  ........  Dr.  George  G.  Groff,   Lewisburg. 

Venango,   J-  Miller,   Franklin. 

Warren,   W.  Cowan,  Warren. 

Washington,   Pressly  Leach  Burgettstown. 

Wayne   Theodore  Day,   Dyberry. 

Westmoreland,   A.  iRuth  Scottdale. 

Wyoming,   N.  A.  McKown,   Tunkhannock. 

York     .  '.  Samuel  Small,  Jr.,   York. 


Committee  on  Nomenolatdbe. 


H.  A.  Chase,  Chairman,  Philadelphia. 
Geo.  D.  Stitzel,  Berks  county. 
Geo.  A.  Wagner,  Perry  county. 


J.  T.  Smith,  Juniata  county. 

Edwin  W.  Thomas,  Montgomery  co. 


Committee  on  Flokicultube  a.nd  Arboriculture. 


William  'H.  Moon,  Chairman,  Bucks 
county. 

P.  C  Hiller,  Lancaster  county. 


John  C.  Hepler,  Berks  county. 

George  Achelis,  Chester  county. 

John  iC.  Cullen,  Northampton  county. 


Committee  on  Entomology. 

Ezra  High,  Chairman.  Berks  county.    |  Herman  Strecker,  Berks  county. 

Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Eegeption 


E.  T.  Ingram, Chairman,  West  Chester. 
Frank  P.  Darlington,  West  Chester. 
J.  Hibberd  Bartram,  Milltown. 


J.  W.  Pyle,  Willow  Dale. 
H.  C.  Boyer,  West  Chester. 
E.  B.  Engle,  Waynesboro. 
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LIFE  MEJiBERS. 


Bartram,  J.  Hibberd,  Milltown,  Ches- 
ter county. 

Boyer,  Jno.  F.,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills. 

Brinton,  W.  P.,  Cbristiana,  Lancaster 
county. 

Cbase,  H.   A.,  1430,  S.  Penn  square, 

Philadelphia. 
Cornelius,  Robert,  Philadelphia. 
Engle,  J.  G.,  Marietta,  Lancaster  co. 
Engle,  H.  M.,  Marietta,  Lancaster  co. 
Engle,  E.   B.,  Waynesboro,  Franklin 

county. 

Ermentrout,  Hon.  James  N..  Berks  co. 
Fox,  Cyrus  T.,  Reading,  Berks  county. 
Garretson,  Joel  V.,  Biglerville,  Adams 
county. 

Hayes  Charles  P.,  149  'North  Fifteenth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Heyser,  Jacob,  Chambersburg.  Frank- 
lin county. 

Hildrup,  W.  T..  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
county. 

Hacker,  William,  161  Wistar  street, 
Germantown. 


Hoopes,  Josiah,  West  Chester,  Chester 
county. 

Hiller,  Casper,   Conestoga,  Lancaster 
county. 

Hiller,  Peter  C,  Conestoga,  Lancaster 
county. 

Landis,  Israel,  Lancaster,  Lancaster 
county. 

Martin,  J.  O.,  Mercersburg,  Franklin 
countj'. 

Pannebaker,  William  M.,  Lewistown, 

Mifflin  county. 
Reist,  Peter  S.,  I^ititz,  Lancaster  co. 
iScribner,  Prof.  F.  Lamson,  Knoxville, 

Tenn. 

Shaffner,  Jacob,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
county. 

Thomas,    George    B.,    West  Chester, 

Chester  county. 
Thomas,  Edwin  W.,  King-of-Prussia, 

Montgomery  county. 
Van  Deman.  H.  E.,  Parksley,  Va. 


HONORA.RY  MEMBERS. 


Barry,  P.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (deceased). 
Downing,  Charles,  Newberg.  N.  Y.  (de- 
ceased). 

Ellwanger,  George,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Garber,  J.  B.,  Colum'bia.  Lancaster  co.. 
Pa.  (deceased). 

Meehan,  Thomas,  Germantown,  OPa. 

Michener,  Dr.  'E.,  Toughkenamon, 
Chester  county.  Pa.  (deceased). 

Par.sons,  8.  B.,  ^Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Parry,  William,  'Parry,  N.  J.  (de- 
ceased). 

(R'athvon,  iProf.  S.  S.,  Lancaster  (de- 
ceased). 


Rowe,  Hon.  D.  Watson,  Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

Rutter,  John,  West  'Chester,  Pa.  (de- 
ceased). 

Saunders,  William,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stitzel,  Hon.  George  C  'Reading,  Pa. 

Thomas,  John  J.,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
(deceased). 

Warder,  Dr.  John  A.,  North  Bend, 
Ohio  (deceased). 

Wiiietts,  Rev.  Dr.,  [Philadelphia. 

Wilder,  Hon.  M.  P..  Boston,  Mass.  (de- 
ceased). 

Wickersham,  Dr.  J.  P.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
I  (deceased). 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS 


Allan,  Thomas  G.,  Reading.  i 

Ammai-ell,  Charles,  Reading. 

Baer,  J.  C,  Hamtourg. 

Becker,  J.  S.,  Temple. 

Bland,  Hon.  H.  Willis,  Reading. 

Bone,  George,  Thorndale. 

Bordner,  Wm.,  Reading. 

Boyer,  Jerome  L.,  Reading. 

Burkey,  Joshua  R.,  Reading. 

Butz,  Prof.  'George  C,  State  College. 

Benninger,  W.  M.,  Walnutport. 

Blckel,  Isaac,  Reading. 

Blankenbiller,  J.  R..  Angelica. 

Bracken,  J.  W.,  'Hollidaysburg. 

Breneiser,  Charles,  Reading. 

Bretz,  W.  C,  Camp  Hill. 

Brinser,  E.  C,  Middletown. 

Brinton,  John,  Harrisburg. 

Brinton.  W.  H.,  Atglen. 

Brum'hach,  A.  J.,  Reading. 

Bucher,  'Riley,  M.  D.,  Lebanon. 

Cocklin,  E.  H.,  Bowmansdale. 

Comfort,  H.  'W.  'Fallsington. 

Cooper,  Calvin,  Bird-in-Hand. 

Crawford,  Matthew,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Derr,  Cyrus  G.,  Reading. 

Donmoyer,  M.  T.,  Kutztown. 

Edge,  Thomas  J.,  Harrisburg. 

Endlich,  Hon.  G.  A.,  Reading. 

Engle,  Ezra  B.,  Marietta. 

Eppihimer,  Henry,  -Reading. 

Erb,  Amos  H.,  Lititz. 

Fahrenbach,  Geo.  D.,  West  Reading. 

Fetter,  I.  C,  Reading. 

Focht,  Levi  'H.,  Birdsboro. 

Funk,  B.  F.,  Waynesboro. 

Good,  C.  W.,  Waynesboro. 

Grant,  Jeremiah  K.,  Reading. 

Griesemer,  Charles  A.  Z.,  Reading. 

Grube,  G.  W.,  Punxsutawney. 

Hafer,  Wm.  H.,  Reading. 

Harnish,  H.  H.,  Chestnut  Level. 

Hartman,  Jeremiah,  Oley. 

Hassler,  E.  O.,  Harrisburg. 

Haudenshield,  J.  E..  Green  Tree. 

Hawley,  Jesse  G.,  Reading. 

Heiges,  Prof.  S.  B.,  York. 


Hendel,  Henry  B.,  'Reading. 
Hepler,  John  C,  Reading. 
Herr,  Daniel  D.,  Lancaster. 
Herr,  Aldus  J.,  Lampeter. 
Herr,  D.  H.,  Lancaster. 
Hertzler,  John,  Sr.,  Port  Royal. 
Hiester,  GaJbriel,  Harrisburg. 
High,  Ezra,  Reading. 
Hillegass,  Jaco-b  S.,  'Reading. 
Hinnershitz,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Reading. 
Ingram,  Edward  T.,  West  Chester. 
Jamison,  J.  E.,  Swales. 
Johnson,  W.  B.  K.,  Allentown. 
Kaufman,  Cyrus  W..  Reading. 
Keim,  Isaac  W.,  Reading. 
Kendig,  M.  D.,  Creswell. 
Keller,  Col.  D.  C,  Reading. 
Keppel.  Samuel  B.,  Sinking  Spring. 
Kershner,  (George  W.,  Reading. 
Kestner,  Geo.  L.,  Reading. 
Kindt,  S.  S.,  Reading. 
Kraemer,  Louis,  Reading. 
Kready,  John,  Mount  Joy. 

Lauer,  George  F.,  Reading. 

Leinbach,  J.  G.,  Reading. 

Leinbach,  Joseph  A.,  Reading. 

Leinbach,  George  A.,  Reading. 

Linville,  J.  C,  Gap. 

Livingood,  Frank  S.,  Reading. 

Longsdorf,  C.  L.,  Flora  Dale. 

Longsdorf,  D.  E.,  Mechanicsburg. 

Marburger,  F.  L.,  Berks. 

Mc'Gowan,  James  G.,  Geiger's  Mills. 

Meehan,  Thomas  B.,  Germantown. 

Mengel,  Levi  W.,  'Reading. 

Meredith,  S.  M.,  Reading. 

Merritt,  Hon.  Thomas  P.,  Reading. 

Mohn,  John  G.,  'Reading. 

Moon,  S.  C,  Morrisville. 

Moon,  W.  H.,  Morrisville. 

Muhlenlberg,  'H.  A.,  Reading. 

Mulford,  F.  L.,  Fdgewood. 

Neischwender,  L.  M.,  Berks. 

Nolan,  William.  Reading. 
Northup,  H.  W.,  Glenburn. 
Oberlin,  T.  J.,  Sinking  Springs. 

Obold,  John  H.,  Reading. 
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Ort,  Henry,  Lewistown, 
Owen,  B.  F.,  Reading. 
Patterson,  J.  G-.,  iStewartstown. 
Pyle,  J.  W.,  Willow  (Dale. 
Rakestraw,  Thomas,  Willow  Dale. 
Reber,  Henry  C  G.,  Reading. 
Rife,  Jacob  L.,  West  Fairview. 
Ritter,  Milford  N.,  Reading. 
Hoop,  'Dr.  J.  Warren,  Harrisburg. 
Rupp,  H.  iS.,  Shirem.anstown. 
Hupp,  John  F.,  Shiremanstown. 
Rush,  J.  G.,  West  Willow. 
Sallade,  Wm.  H.,  Topton. 
Saylor,  Benjamin,  Reading. 
Soarff,  W.  N.,  New  Carlisle,  0. 
Scheidy,  John,  Hamburg. 
Scherer,  R.  W.,  Mauatawney. 
Schaeffer,  Rev.  N.  C,  Lancaster. 
Scheidy,  Daniel,  Pine  'Grove. 
Schock,  Oliver  D.,  Hamburg. 
Schoenly,  W.  H.  B.,  'Reading. 
Schweyer,  D.  'H.,  Bower's  Station. 
Scholl,  Calvin  P.,  Fisherville. 
'Scholl,  Dr.  Wm.  'H.,  R,6ading. 
Seyler,  D.  M.,  Basket. 
Shanaman,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Reading. 
Shearer,  Joseph.  Reading. 
Shimer,  A.  S.  Redington. 


Shoemaker,  R.  C,  Jarrettown. 
■rieidel.  Franklin,  Maiden  Creek. 
Smeych,  Daniel,  Lancaster. 
Smith,  F.  Leaf,  Reading. 
Snavely,  H.  C,  Lebanon. 
Sponagle,  Andreiw,  Lewistown. 
Stahle,  Col.  J.  A.,  York. 
Stetson,  P.  R.,  Reading. 
Stitzel,  Henry  N.,  Lorah. 
Stitzel,  William,  Lorah. 
Stout,  W.  H.,  Pinegrove. 
Stauffer,  A.  K.,  Reading. 
Stub'bldbine,  John  G.,  Morgantown. 
Thomas,  Joseph  W.,  King-of-Prussia. 
Van  'Reed,  Wellington,  Reading. 
Wagner,  George  A.,  'Alinda. 
Weidner.  Aaron  I.,  Arendtville. 
Weiss,  C.  S.,  Allento'wn. 
Wentzel,  Aug.  L.,  Reading. 
Williamson,  Edward,  Morrisville. 
Woods,  T.  A.,  Harrisburg. 
Wolff,  Oliver  J.,  Reading. 
Yeager,  A.  H..  Greenland. 
Young,  Andrew  M.,  Woraelsdorf. 
Young.  J.  'Gerhart,  'Reading. 
Zechman,  Wm.  M.,  Reading. 
Zerr,  E.  M.,  'Geiger's  Mills. 
Zeigler,  Amos,  Rowenna. 
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STATE  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCTATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Thibty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting. 

A  good  attondar'-'O  of  mpmbers  and  oth-^vs.  a  n-imber  of  interesting- 
essays  and  discussions,  a  large  and  varied  exhibit  of  apples  and  other 
fruits,  were  among  the  prominent  features  of  the  thirty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  this  society,  which  was  held  at  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wc'lnesday,  J-^nuary  U)  and  16,  180.5. 

The  absence  of  Pomologist  S.  B.  Heiges,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Professor  Geo.  C.  Butz,  of  State  College,  Pa.,  who  were  prevented 
from  attending  on  account  of  sickness,  and  of  Mr.  Oliver  D.  Schock, 
of  Hamburg,  Pa.,  who  could  not  attend  owing  to  an  unusual  press  of 
oflflce  work,  were  especially  regretted,  and  caused  noticeable  omis- 
sions in  the  programme. 

The  address  on  Tuesday  evening  by  Dr.  N.  C.  SchaefEer,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Tnst-i^otion,  Ha''"i«biii-"-,  P'"-..  was  an  able  ar2;u- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  and  the  teaching 
of  the  principles  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  our  public  schools, 
and  will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

The  evening  programme  was  made  additionally  interesting  by  sev- 
eral humorous  readings  by  Ex-Mayor  Kenney,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and 
by  choice  selections  of  music  by  a  quartette  of  gentlemen. 

Another  very  satisfactory  and  profitable  feature  of  our  meeting 
in  Reading  was  the  opportunity  aft'orded  our  members  of  visiting  and 
inspecting  the  very  large  and  complete  plant  of  The  Reading  Cold 
Storage  Company.  We  were  pleasantly  received  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Cyrus  Q.  Guldin,  who  kindly  showed  us  through  the  entire  estab- 
lishment, and  explained  in  detail,  not  only  the  manner  of  cooling  the 
rooms  used  for  the  storage  of  fruits,  eggs,  etc.,  but  gave  ocular  proof 
of  his  ability  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  almost  indefinitely.  All 
who  visited  the  building  were  much  pleased  with  the  attention 
shown,  and  the  evidences  of  well-deserved  success. 

West  Chester,  by  a  very  derisive  vote,  was  selected  for  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  in  January,  1896. 

The  following  new  members  have  been  enrolled  since  the  last  re- 
port : 

Allen,  Thos.  G.,  Reading. 

Becker,  J.  S.,  Reading. 

Bland.  Hon.  H.  Willis.  R'^ading. 

Bordner,  Wm.,  Reading.  .  • 
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Boyer,  Jerome  L.,  Beading. 

Bone,  George,  Thorndale. 

Crawford,  Matthew,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0. 

Erb,  Amos  H.,  Lititz.  ' 

Focht,  Levi  H.,  Birdsboro. 

Grant,  Jeremiah  K.,  Eeading. 

Grube,  G.  W.,  Punxsutawney. 

Hafer,  Wm.  H.,  Eeading. 

Hartman,  Jeremiah,  Oley. 

Handenshield,  J.  E.,  Green  Tree. 

Hillegas,  Jacob  S..  Reading. 

Hinnershitz,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Reading. 

Keim,  Isaac  W.,  Reading.  ' 
Kestner,  Geo.  L.,  Reading. 
Leinbach,  J.  G.,  Reading. 
'  Marburger,  F.  L.,  Berks. 
Moon,  S.  C,  Morrisville. 
Mulford.  F.  L.,  Edgewood. 
Neischwender,  L.  M.,  Berks. 

Oberlin,  T.  J.,  Sinking  Springs.  .  • 

Owen,  B.  F.,  Reading. 

Saylor,  Benjamin,  Reading. 

Scheidy,  John,  Hamburg. 

Seyler,  D.  M.,  Basket. 

Scarff,  W.  N.,  Xew  Carlisle,  0. 

Shearer,  Joseph,  Reading. 

Wolff,  Oliver  J.,  Reading. 

Zechman,  Wm.  M..  Reading. 

The  Meeting. 

President  Moon  called  the  members  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  society  was  ready  for  business.  On  motion,  roll 
call  and  collection  of  dues  were,  for  the  time,  dispensed  with.  The 
President  stated  that  the  payment  of  .fl.OO,  as  annual  dues,  entitled 
any  one  present  to  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  association. 

Mr.  Fox  stated  that  he  had  a  large  list  of  Berks  county  members, 
but  expected  to  add  more,  and  would  postpone  its  presentation  until 
the  evening  session. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which 
were  approved  as  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  on  nominations,  and  the  following  were  appointed: 

Judge  Stitzel,  Chairman;  James  McGowan.  Jos.  W.  Thomas,  Thos 
Rackestraw,  A.  S.  Shimer. 

Mr.  Fox,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  submitted  the 
following  report: 
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Eepobt  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

To  the  8tate  Hoiticulluml  Association  of  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  on  Legislation  would  respectfully  re- 
port that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  State  aid  in  behalf  of  this  as- 
sociation, they  appeared  before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  tbat  body,  in  Harrisburg,  on  Wednesday,  January 

24,  1894.   

Your  committee  had  been  previously  advised  that  as  this  asso- 
ciation is  not  under  State  control,  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
a  direct  appropriation  through  the  General  Assembly;  for  even  if  a 
bill  making  an  appropriation  to  the  State  Horticultural  Association 
should  pass  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  it  would  not  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  It  was  suggested  to  your  committee  that 
an  amount  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  association  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  obtaining  the  assistance 
needed. 

The  necessity  of  having  an  amount  of  money  for  the  purposes  of 
this  association  to  aid  it  in  carrying  out  its  work  in  combatting  the 
enemies  of  fruit,  vegetables,  plants  and  flowers;  in  printing  and  pro- 
mulgating its  reports  early  in  the  year,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  information  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Fruit  Committee;  and  in  providing  the  necessary  lecturers  for 
the  annual  meeting,  and  defraying  the  expenses  thereof,  were  all 
presented  in  a  proper  manner  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

Your  committee  was  granted  a  patient  and  respectful  hearmg,  and 
the  question  raised  was  referred  to  the  Board's  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation. 

It  was  understood  that  due  notice  would  be  given  when  the  latter 
committee  would  meet,  when  some  facts  could  be  presented  to  sup- 
port the  arguments  advanced  in  the  application  for  a  small  amount 
to  be  set  apart  from  the  Board's  appropriation. 

Nothing  was  heard,  however,  until  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  when,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  vour  committee,  an  unfavorable  report  was  presented  by 
the  Board's  Committee  on  Legislation.  Since  then,  nothing  has 
been  done,  except  the  carrying  on  of  some  correspondence  in  regard 
to  the  matter  bv  the  chairman  of  your  committee  and  Secretary 
Engle,  of  this  Association,  with  other  horticultural  societies,  to  ascer- 
tain what  aid  they  are  receiving. 

Secretarv  Edge,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  asking  what  had  better 
be  done  in  the  premises,  wrote  as  follows: 
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"As  to  an  appropriation  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  I  know  not 
Avhat  to  write;  it  cannot  receive  it  directly,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  vetoes  of  both  Governors  Beaver  and  Pattison  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  State  Agricultural  Society;  it  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Our  Board  objects  to  its  being  asked  for  aid  through  the  Board,  and 
I  know  of  no  other  way  at  our  command." 

As  to  the  appropriation  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  referred 
to  in  Secretary  Edge's  letter,  it  was  for  some  .|40,000  to  pay  old 
debts  of  that  society. 

Section  18  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  provides  that  "no 
appropriation,  except  for  pensions  or  gratuities  for  military  services, 
shall  be  made  for  charitable,  educational  or  benevolent  purposes, 
to  any  person  or  community,  nor  to  any  denominational  or  sectarian 
institution,  corporation  or  association.  As  the  State  Horticultural 
Association  is  neither  denominational  nor  sectarian,  and  as  it  is 
conducted  for  an  educational  purpose,  it  seems  to  your  committee 
that  a  point  could  be  strained  in  favor  of  the  Association  to  allow 
an  appropriation  and  at  least  defray  the  expenses  of  lecturers  and 
speakers  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  to  disseminate  the  reports  of 
its  proceedings  w  ithin  a  reasonable  period  after  each  meeting.  The 
objection  to  an  api)ropriation  seems  to  rest  upon  the  preceding  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  (No.  17),  which  provides  that  "no  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  to  any  charitable  oi'  educational  institution, 
not  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Commonwealth,  (except  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  House).  This 
is  not  a  charitable  or  educational  institution,  and  the  claim  for  an 
app'ropriation  is  not  made  under  this  section,  which  is  apparently 
intended  to  apply  entirely  to  the  institutions  mentioned  in  the  sec- 
tion. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
section  18  (which  simply  specifies  that  no  person  or  community,  nor 
denominational  or  sectarian  institution,  shall  receive  an  appropria- 
tion for  charitable,  educational  or  benevolent  purposes),  should  be 
applicable  to  this  Association,  there  is  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  which  would  prevent  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
setting  apart  a  certain  sum  to  aid  the  State  Horticultural  Association 
in  its  purpose  and  objects.  By  the  act  of  May  8.  1876,  establishing 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  (Sec. 
5)  to  "investigate  such  subjects  relating  to  improvements  in  agri- 
culture in  the  State  as  they  may  find  proper,  and  take,  hold  in  trust, 
and  exercise  control  over  donations  or  bequests  made  to  them  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  general  interests  of  husbandry." 

Horticulture  is  a  branch  of  agriculture,  and  holds  an  important 
place  in  "the  general  interests  of  husbandry,"  as  mentioned  in  this 
section.    Any  researches  in  the  horticultural  field,  and  any  acts  for 
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the  promotion  and  protection  of  horticulture,  could  be  done  through, 
the  medium  of  the  State  Horticultural  Association  for  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  money  required  therefore  be  expended 
under  the  latter's  direction  and  "control."  This  would  be  no  in- 
fraction of  the  law,  uor  infringement  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  fact  that  the  dissemination 
of  horticultural  knowledge  should  be  provided  for  by  the  Common- 
wealth, is  proven  by  the  numerous  acts  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
State.  The  act  of  24th  May,  1878,  provides  that  there  be  published 
annually  hereafter,"  a  certain  number  of  copies  "of  a  work  entitled 
'Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,'  "  and  among  the  annual  reports  which 
it  states  shall  be  contained  therein  is  mentioned  that  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Association,  formerly  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit 
Growers'  Society. 

Previous  to  1878,  acts  were  passed  at  every  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  association  in 
connection  with  the  transactions  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  preamble  of  each  act 
setting  forth  the  stereotyped,  but  very  truthful  phrase,  that  "the 
agricultural  interests  of  Pennsylvania  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  its  wealth  and  importance." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  your  committee,  that  while  there  may 
be  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation to  obtain  a  direct  appropriation  by  legislative  enactment,  the 
wants  of  the  Association  could  be  provided  for  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  although  Secretary  Edge  says  that  the  "Board 
objects  to  its  being  asked  for  aid  through  the  Board,"  and  he  knows 
of  no  other  way  at  our  command,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Association 
to  instruct  your  committee  to  make  another  effort  by  appearing  be- 
fore the  Board  at  the  annual  meeting,  soon  to  convene  in  Harris- 
burg;  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  will  then  provide  for  having 
the  matter  taken  up  either  in  their  Committee  on  Legislation,  or  their 
Advisory  Committee,  and  that  after  everything  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained and  discussed,  the  result  may  be  a  recommendation  that  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  be  allotted  the  State  Horticultural  Association, 
and  be  expended  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

As  to  what  has  been  done  by  other  states  in  aid  of  horticulture,  it 
may  be  said  that  California  has  probably  been  the  most  liberal  in  this 
respect.  Her  horticultural  interests  are  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing. Numerous  acts  have  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
California  for  the  protection  of  her  great  fruit  industry.  There  is  an 
Inspector  of  Fruit  Pests,  with  numerous  assistants.  It  is  the  inspec- 
tor's duty  "to  visit  the  horticultural  districts  of  the  State,  to  see  that 
all  regulations  and  provisions  of  law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fruit 
pests  and  diseases  of  trees  and  plants  injurious  to  the  horticultural 
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interests  of  the  State,  and  all  regulations  in  the  nature  of  quaran- 
tining infected  or  infested  districts,  and  also  all  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  disinfection  of  fruits,  grafts,  trees,  plants,  scions,  orchard 
debris,  empty  fruit  boxes  and  packages,  and  other  material  dangerous 
to  orchards,  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  are  enforced.  He  shall,  also,  when- 
ever required,  upon  his  own  motion,  and  upon  the  complaint  of  inter- 
ested parties,  inspect  orchards,  nurseries  and  other  places  suspected 
or  believed  to  be  infected  with  fruit  pests,  or  infected  with  contagious 
diseases  injurious  to  trees,  plants  or  fruits.  If  found  so  infested  or 
infected,  he  shall  establish  and  enforce  a  strict  quarantine  until  the 
pcrfcs  have  been  destroyed,  the  disease  eradicaied  and  all  danger  is 
over.  The  inspector  receives  a  salary  of  $150  per  month,  and  actual 
traveling  expenses,  not  exceeding  |750  per  annum.  The  Secretary 
of  the. State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  ex-officio  Horticultural  Officer, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  f  175  per  month.  He  has  a  clerk  who  is  paid 
by  the  State,  $50  per  month.  There  is  also  a  Clerk  of  the  Publishing 
and  Quarantine  Bureau  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  who  is 
paid  |175  per  month.  Liberal  sums  are  allowed  for  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  officers  and  committees.  County  Boards  of  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  are  also  provided  for  to  enforce  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  fruit  inspection,  diseases  of  trees,  ravages  of  insects,  etc. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  receives  annually  a 
bounty  of  |600.00  from  the  state,  under  the  laws  relating  to  agricul- 
tural societies.  This  society  is  a  wealthy  one,  owning  real  estate 
valued  at  $250,000.00,  with  furniture  and  exhibition  ware  worth 
$6,608.46,  and  having  a  library  valued  at  $32,697.16.  According  to 
its  last  report,  it  had  cash  on  hand  amounting  to  $17,689.79,  and 
$10,000.00  in  the  sinking  fund.  It  also  owned  railroad  and  other 
bonds,  bringing-  its  total  valuation  up  to  $321,097.72.  Its  liabilities 
amounted  to  $41,754.13,  which  included  a  mortgage  of  $1,000.00; 
prize  funds  invested  in  its  building  amounting  to  $20,354.43;  prize 
funds  invested  in  bonds,  $3,500.00;  prizes  due  and  unpaid,  $7,900.00. 
and  the  Josiah  Stickney  fund,  payable  to  Harvard  College,  $12,000.00. 
The  net  assets  were  $276,343.29.  The  total  membership  was  781, 
who  paid,  in  dues  and  assessments,  $1,142.00.  The  salaries  of  the 
secretary  and  assistant  and  treasurer  amounted  to  $3,600.00;  salaries 
of  members  of  committees,  $940.00;  extra  services  in  library,  $883.50; 
paid  for  publications  and  discussions.  .$250.00;  for  stationery,  print- 
ing and  postage,  $2,362.44,  and  committee  of  arrangements,  $400.60. 
There  was  also  paid  for  labor,  including  janitor  and  fireman  $-^  - 
319.15. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  receives  an  annual  appropria- 
tion from  the  state,  of  $1,000.  The  secretary  receives  a  salary  of 
$300  per  annum.  The  officers  and  committeemen  have  their  ex- 
penses paid  in  attending  all  meetings,  usually  three  each  year.  Each 
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county  hoi-lieultural  society  is  allowed  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  state  society  at  the  latter's  expense.  ^Secretary  Farns- 
woi-th,  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  writes:  "A  State  like  yours 
should  certainly  aid  so  important  an  industry  as  horticulture." 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  receives  a  state  appro- 
priation of  $2,500  per  annum,  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  offi- 
cers are  paid.  The  state  also  publishes  the  society's  reports— 3,.500 
copies,  annually.    The  secretary's  salary  is  -fSOO. 

The  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society  is  paid  |1,500  by  the  state, 
and  the  secretary  gets  a  salary  of  |300,  which  is  about  to  be  in- 
creased to  $400. 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  draws  |4,000  annually 
from  the  state,  but  is  obliged  to  print  its  reports  out  of  this  sum. 
The  society,  by  printing  its  own  reports,  is  able  to  get  them  in  the 
hands  of  its  members  in  less  than  six  weeks  from  the  close  of  its 
annual  meeting,  whereas  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  appear  in  print  over  a  year  after  the 
annual  meeting.  Tiie  secretary  of  the  Illinois  society  is  paid  a  salary 
of  $400,  and  gets  another  $100  for  his  aid  in  reporting  the  meetings 
and  compiling  the  reports.  Several  stations  for  experimental  work 
have  been  established,  which  cost  $1,200  annually.  The  society 
printed  5,000  copies  of  its  last  report,  at  an  expense  of  $1,500. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  of  New  Jersey  receives  from  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  $300  annually,  out  of  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000,  for  the  latter's  expenses.  The  secretary  receives  a  salary  of 
$100.    The  action  of  this  state  board  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Bhode  Island  Horticultural  Society  receives  $1,000  from  the 
state,  to  be  paid  out  in  premiums.  It  prints  no  reports  of  its  pro- 
ceedings- The  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  are  combined  in  one 
person^  v\  ho  receives  $50  as  secretary  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  collec- 
tions as  treasurer. 

The  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  receives  $1,000  from  th-i 
state.  Only  the  secretary  receives  a  salary,  which  in  1893  was  $140. 
The  expenses  of  the  officers  are  paid  when  on  duty. 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  is  at  present  an  ap- 
plicant for  state  aid.  The  secretary  receives  a  salary  of  $150  per 
year.  This  is  the  leading  society  of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  the 
last  state  fair,  held  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  the  society's  exhibit  car- 
ried off  the  first  prize  of  $200  for  the  largest  and  best  collection  of 

^'"secretary  Edwy  C.  Reid,  of  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, writes:  "The  only  aid  we  receive  from  the  state  is  the  printing 
of  our  reports.  But  we,  too,  propose  to  ask  our  Legislature  for  addi- 
tional aid,  and  feel  pretty  certain  of  getting  it."    The  secretary  gets 
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as  a  salary  whatever  is  left  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Sometimes  it 
is  $100  and  sometimes  |50. 

The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  receives  |1,000  per  annum  from 
the  state,  and  the  state  also  does  the  printing.  The  secretary  re- 
ceives |250  salary,  and  has  his  necessary  office  expenses  paid.  The 
other  oflBcers  have  their  expenses  paid  in  attending  business  meet- 
ings. 

The  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  has  its  reports  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  also  receives  appropriations  from  the 
state,  as  follows:  Secretary's  salary,  |800;  traveling  expenses  of  sec- 
retary, .flOO;  expenses  of  members,  flOO;  postage,  |200;  freight  and 
expressage,  |235;  total,  |1,4.35. 

The  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society  receives  $1,000  from 
the  state  annually,  and  $1,000  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
The  secretary  receives  a  salary  of  |500  a  year,  and  the  president  is 
paid  $3  per  day  for  the  time  he  devotes  to  the  work  of  the  society. 

The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  receives  |3,500  per  year 
from  the  state. 

The  Kentucky  Horticultural  Society  has  received  assistance  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State,  who  has  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  113,000  at  his  disposal,  for  looking  after  the  agricnl- 
tural  and  horticultural  interests  of  Kentucky.  This  office  has  here- 
tofore been  filled  'by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  but  this  year  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  state  will  elect  the  commissioner.  Ion  B.  Nail, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Journal,  one  of  the 
best  papers  in  the  southwest  devoted  to  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
is  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  office.  He  has  always  strongly 
favored  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  state.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Kentucky  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  11th  and  12th 
of  December  last,  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  General  Assembly  for  an 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  .f 1,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  almost  every  state  in  the  union  is  doing 
something  for  horticulture,  except  Pennsylvania.  Here  the  State 
Horticultural  Association  is  supported  entirely  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  its  members,  the  dues  being  only  .fl.OO  per  annum. 
Another  of  the  states  which  is  doing  nothing  for  horticulture  is  South 
Carolina,  and  to  show  the  decadence  of  the  industry  in  that  fiery 
Commonwealth,  the  following  letter,  as  a  fitting  conclusion  of  this 
report,  is  given: 

''Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor,  will  say,  as  the  secretary  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Horticultural  Society,  that  our  society  has  had 
no  meeting  or  fruit  exhibition  since  1891,  which  is  caused  by  the  in- 
fernal political  conditions  in  our  state,  and  by  the  laws  enacted  by 
our  Legislatures  for  the  last  three  years.  The  dispensary  law  is  not 
only  detrimental,  but  ruinous  to  the  profitable  pursuit  of  fruit  grow- 
■     2— S 
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ing  and  especially  the  grape  industry,  as  we  are  prohibited  from 
selling  our  wine  in  this  state  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
State  Dispensary.  Most  of  our  vintners  are  pulling  out  their  vines 
and  our  once  flourishing  grape  industry  is  now  practically  dead.  I, 
myself,  shall  leave  this  state  in  a  short  time  for  Georgia,  where  the 
laws  are  more  liberal  and  protect  the  fruit  grower  instead  of  ruining 
him.  The  state  of  South  Carolina,  or  its  Legislatures,  were  never 
liberal  enough  to  appropriate  any  funds  towards  the  encouragement 
of  the  fruit  industry,  and,  therefore,  I  have  never  received  any  salary 
as  their  secretary. 

Fraternallv  vours, 

G.  WANNER." 

Hoping  that  Pennsylvania  may  be  more  fortunate  than  South 
Carolina,  we  remain, 

Verv  respectfully, 

CYRUS  T.  FOX, 
Chairman  for  the  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  report  was  received  as  read,  and  the 
committee  continued,  and  directed  to  renew  its  efforts  to  secure  aid 
through  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Mulford.  The  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  has 
been  working  for  several  years  to  secure  state  aid.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  an  industry  of  so  much  importance  as  horticulture  should  have 
no  difflculty  in  securing  assistance. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  report  of  Mr.  Fox  is  an  exhaustive  one,  and  has 
many  points  of  excellence,  but  when  it  compares  Pennsylvania  with 
South  Carolina,  I  would  rather  not  accept  that  part  of  it.  The  com- 
parison is  unfair. 

President  Moon.    Is  the  statement  not  true? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true,  but  not  entirely.  Our 
society  now  has  its  reports  published  free  of  expense  by  the  State, 
and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  secure  further  recog- 
nition and  assistance. 

Mr.  Engle.    There  is  nothing  gained  by  suppressing  the  truth. 

Mr.  Chase.  The  report  was  so  complete  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  saying  anything  to  which  exception  might  be  taken.  We 
we're  never"  so  well  equipped  as  now  to  make  an  effort  for  State  aid, 
and  I  am  glad  the  committee  has  been  continued. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  would  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cooper,  that  the  report  does 
not  refer  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  except  in  terms  of  re- 
spect. The  fact,  however,  is  true  that  we  get  no  direct  aid  from  the 
State. 
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Mr,  Cooper.  I  am  probably  misunderstood.  I  am  certainly  not 
opposed  to  the  reception  of  the  report,  and  had  no  such  intention. 
It  is  the  matter  at  the  close  to  which  I  referred,  and  which  ought 
to  be  embodied. 

Mr.  Engle.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  legislation,  which 
has  just  been  continued,  I  would  say  that  we  will  be  glad  to  have  any 
suggestions  that  will  assist  us  in  securing  aid  from  the  State. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  informed  that  there  will  likely  be  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  this  winter,  a  bill  to  pay  the  expenses  of  lecturers 
for  farmers'  and  teachers'  institutes,  and  if  proper  effort  be  made, 
it  is  possible  our  association  might  secure  lecturers  for  our  annual 
meetings. 

Mr.  Chase.  This  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  if  our  claims  are  prop- 
erly presented,  we  may  be  able  to  secure  aid  in  that  way. 

Mr.  .Johnson.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  assistance 
from  the  State.  This  is  a  school,  and  we  come  to  learn,  and  if  prop- 
erly presented,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  done,  unless  it 
is  unconstitutional,  which  I  do  not  think  is  the  case. 

The  President.  I  think  the  suggestions  are  very  good;  possibly 
the  most  plausible  that  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  would  say  in  explanation,  that  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  securing  lecturers  for  farmers'  institutes,  has  felt 
quite  a  need  for  speakers  who  were  more  directly  under  control  of 
the  Board.  They  could  be  more  economically  and  advantageously 
employed  in  that  way  than  under  separate  local  management. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was,  on  motion,  ordered  to  allow  members 
and  others  an  opportunity  to  pay  their  dues. 

Business  having  been  resumed,  Mr.  Fox,  chairman  of  the  general 
fruit  committee,  read  his  annual  report,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  GENERAL  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Association 

of  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen:  Your  chairman  of  the  general  fruit  committee  would 
respectfully  report  having  received  very  full  reports  from  every  fruit 
growing  district  in  the  State,  nearly  every  county  ha\ing  been 
heard  from.  The  corps  of  intelligent  and  painstaking  correspond- 
ents, formed  after  years  of  labor,  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
prompt  and  satisfactory  replies  to  the  queries  of  the  committee  sent 


out  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  after  the  labors  in  orchard  and  garden 
had  practically  ended  for  the  season.  From  the  mass  of  correspond- 
ence received  by  your  chairman,  the  following  details  have  been 
evolved: 

Apples. 

The  apple  crop  was  a  light  one  in  the  greater  part  of  the  State, 
which  some  correspondents  attributed  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
summer  and  drought.    There  were  some  exceptions,  however.  In 
the  northern  and  eastern  districts  of  Berks  county  there  was  a  very 
fair  crop,  and  early  varieties  were  especially  plentiful  and  cheap. 
However,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  there  was  only  one-third 
of  a  crop.    In  Bradford  county  there  was  an  average  yield,  but  the 
fruit  was  of  poor  quality,  due  to  the  codling  moth,  curculio  and  scab. 
Comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  spraying  in  the 
county,  but  where  it  was  attended  to  there  was  a  surprising  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  crop.    In  Centre  county,  the  Northern  Spy 
was  the  only  winter  variety  yielding  apples  in  any  quantity,  and  even 
these  were  small  and  soon  decayed.    There  was  a  very  large  crop  in 
Cumberland  county  and  the  fruit  was  perfect.    Winter  apples,  how- 
ever, were  not  plenty.    Many  of  the  varieties  in  the  county  are  not 
good  keeping  sorts.    In  Dauphin  county  there  was  more  than  an 
average  crop,  but  owing  to  hot,  dry  weather  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, much  of  the  fruit  ripened  prematurely  and  dropped.    In  the 
northern  and  w^estern  parts  of  Franklin  county  some  orchards  had 
good  crops  of  winter  apples,  especially  the  York  Imperial  having 
done  exceedingly  well.    In  Lehigh  county  the  yield  was  good,  and  the 
quality  fair.    The  crop  in  Monroe  county  was  reported  as  extra 
large,  but  quality  poor.    In  Montour,  the  yield  was  very  large  and 
quality  fine,  particularly  the  early  and  fall  varieties.    The  same  re- 
port was  made  in  regard  to  Xorthampton  county;  York  Imperial, 
Smith's  Cider  and  Baldwin  were  the  best  bearers.    In  Northumber- 
land the  yield  was  immense,  but  owing  to  the  overproduction  and  ef- 
fects of  dry  weather  the  quality  was,  with  some  exceptions,  not  u]) 
to  the  standard.    In  Potter  county  the  apple  crop  was  very  good  in 
the  valleys,  but  on  the  highlands,  where  most  of  the  apples  are 
grown,  the  Trees  produced  none.    A  late  frost  and  heavy,  continuous 
rains  at  the  blossoming  time  destroyed  the  bloom.    There  was  a  very 
heavy  crop  again  in  Union  county,  and  the  quality  was  better  than 
that  of  1893.  but  not  equal  to  northern  apples,  in  the  correspondent's 
opinion,  although  judges  from  Philadelphia  said  "the  best."  There 
was  a  good  crop  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  in  sections  here  and 
there.    In  Wayne,  the  most  northeastern  county,  there  was  a  fair 
crop  of  good  fruit  on  the  highest  lands,  but  a  very  light  crop  of  poor 
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quality  on  the  low  lands  or  in  the  valleys.  In  all  but  the  counties 
and  sections  of  the  State  above  mentioned,  the  apple  crop  was  very 
inferior. 

Pea.es. 

There  was  a  fair  crop  of  pears  throughout  the  State,  and  the  fruit 
was  marketed  in  good  condition,  but  the  prices  were  not  as  re- 
munerative as  a  year  previous.  Many  growers  were  discouraged 
on  account  of  their  trees  having  been  attacked  by  blight,  but  in  some 
sections  apple  trees  were  more  affected  than  pear  trees  in  that  re- 
spect. In  Clinton  county  the  pear  trees  were  comparatively  free 
from  blight,  and  there  was  100  per  cent,  of  a  crop.  In  Columbia, 
however,  the  trees  were  badly  blighted.  In  Dauphin  county  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  pears  were  injured  by  the  dry,  hot  weather 
and  they  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  a  month  ahead  of  the  proper 
time.  In  Franklin  county  there  was  a  short  crop,  generally,  the 
blossoms  having  been  injured  by  late  frosts  and  the  fruit  by  drought. 
Through  the  central  counties  of  the  State  there  was  a  light  yield, 
but  the  quality  was  fair.  The  varieties  which  did  best  were  Clapp's, 
Seckel,  Kieffer,  Nelis  and  B.  Clairgeau;  while  the  Bartlett,  Duchesse, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Lawrence  were  almost  a  total  failure.  There 
were  good  reports  in  regard  to  pears  from  sections  where  trees  were 
sprayed. 

Peaches, 

The  year  1891:  was  not  a  good  and  profitable  peach  year.  In  most 
sections  of  the  State  the  crop  was  a  failure,  and  yet  in  a  few  favored 
localities,  the  orchards  bore  very  abundantl}-.  The  crop  was  consid- 
erably shortened  by  dry  Aveather.  One  grower  in  Berks  county  had 
a  yield  of  nearly  10,000  baskets,  but  his  trees  ripened  their  fruit 
nearly  at  one  time,  and  he  had  to  sell  at  low^r  prices  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  obtained.  In  the  peach  belt  of  southern  Franklin 
county,  there  was  a  general  failure  of  the  crop.  In  the  Juniata  valley 
there  was  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  The  fruit  was  well 
ripened  and  of  good  quality.  A  remarkable  fact  was  that  the  most 
productive  orchards  were  on  the  low  lands.  One  grower  in  the  same 
district  reported  that  all  varieties  were  very  good  up  to  Smock,  and 
brought  good  prices.  The  Smock  and  later  varieties  were  hurt  by 
wet  weather.  They  cracked  badly  and  consequently  had  to  be  sold 
for  whatever  they  would  bring.  There  was  a  heavy  crop  of  peaches 
in  Lehigh  county,  and  the  quality  was  fair.  Choice  baskets  sold  for 
fl.2.L>,  while  poor  culls  brought  only  2.5  cents.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Xorthampton.  A  number  of  coun- 
ties reported  the  appearance  of  "Yellows."  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
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peach  tree.  Some  growers  promptly  rooted  out  and  destroyed  trees 
thus  infected.  Several  correspondents  write  that  they  were  unable 
to  determine  when  their  trees  are  attacked.  They  are  respectfully 
referred  to  Dr.  Smith's  article  with  illustrations  in  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Report  for  1893. 

Plums. 

This  is  still  a  much  neglected  fruit  in  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the 
depredations  of  the  curculio  and  other  drawbacks.  Where  spraying 
of  trees  was  observed,  moderate  crops  of  fruit  of  good  quality  were 
realized.  The  names  of  varieties  that  do  best  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  given  in  former  reports.  The  Lombard  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  varieties.  The  Damson  is  also  found  everywhere. 
The  new  Japan  varieties  are  being  extensively  planted  and  are  fully 
coming  up  to  expectations.  The  Richland  made  an  excellent  record 
in  many  districts.  In  Juniata  county  this  variety  is  considerably 
grown.  The  crop  was  the  best  in  many  years.  The  fruit  was  well 
ripened  and  of  good  quality.  As  high  as  13.50  was  obtained  per 
crate,  holding  seven-eighths  of  a  bushel.  There  were  good  reports 
from  a  number  of  counties  concerning  the  Abundance  variety. 

Quinces. 

The  results  attending  the  cultivation  of  quinces  were  good  where 
careful  attention  was  given.  Borers  and  leaf  blight  are  the  causes 
of  failure  more  than  anything  else.  Quince  trees  are  being  more  ex- 
tensively planted,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  the  fruit  and  the  prices 
obtained  for  fine  specimens  are  quite  remunerative.  Trees  that  were 
sprayed  produced  choice  quinces.  Some  beautiful  Champions  were 
exhibited  at  the  Berks  county  fair,  which  had  been  obtained  through 
spraying.  In  central  and  northern  Pennsylvania  there  were  good 
crops  of  quinces,  although  the  fruit  is  not  raised  in  a  commercial 
way  in  those  sections.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  in  passing  through 
the  country  to  see  the  shrubby  quince  trees  loaded  with  their  gnlden 
products  when  nearly  all  other  fruits  had  failed.  Your  chairman 
had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a  tree  of  the  Johnson  quince  in  A  Ken- 
town,  laden  with  beautiful  and  perfect  specimens  of  fruit.  The  fruit 
is  large,  oblate,  conical,  compressed  at  stem;  color  greenish  ye  low, 
with  small  dots.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  juicy  and  melting.  Mr.  John- 
son sprays  all  his  quince  trees,  and  raises  fine  crops. 

Chereies. 

There  were  various  reports  in  regard  to  cherries.  In  some  local- 
ities the  crop  was  a  failure,  while  in  others  there  was  a  heavy  yield. 
In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  there  was  a  large  crop  of 
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some  varieties,  while  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  there  were 
scarce!}'  any  cherries.  The  summer's  drought  was  very  severe  on 
the  trees  in  that  section,  and  some  fine,  young  and  vigorous  trees 
were  destroyed.  In  Berks  county,  the  crop  was  heavy  and  mach 
fruit  rotted  on  the  trees.  Governor  Wood,  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Early  Richmond  were  especially  fine.  In  Delaware  county  there 
was  80  per  cent,  of  a  crop.  Belle  d'Orleans,  one  of  the  best,  did  not 
bear  in  the  cherry  belt  in  Chichester  and  Bethel  townships.  It  was 
very  full  on  the  high  ground.  May  Bigerreau  was  especially  pro- 
lific in  that  county.  In  Lehigh  county  every  tree  bore  cherries  and 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  price,  some  selling  as  low  as  3  cents 
per  quart  and  choice  varieties  at  5  to  8  cents.  In  Mifflin  and  Mon- 
tour counties  the  crop  was  damaged  by  the  cold  spring  rains.  In 
most'of  the  other  counties  of  the  State  the  crop  was  fair  to  medium. 

Grapes. 

There  was  a  considerable  shortage  in  the  grape  crop,  although 
where  properly  cared  for  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory. 
Spraying  and  bagging  have  become  essential  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  grape.  The  wet  weather  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
July  drought  were  detrimental  to  the  crop.  Rose  bugs  were  very  de- 
structive in  some  localities.  There  was  a  fairly  good  crop  in  the 
Cumberland  valley.  The  fruit  was  fine,  well  ripened  and  of  first 
quality.  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania  the  crop  was  almost  an  en- 
tire failure.  The  best  reports  as  to  varieties  came  from  the  Concord 
and  Worden.  The  Niagara,  when  bagged,  is  also  giving  good  re- 
turns. Moore's  Diamond  is  highly  recommended,  and  Wyoming  Red 
is  considered  'by  some  as  the  best  red  variety,  being  a  very  heavy 
bearer,  and  a  strong,  healtliy  grower. 

Small  Frdits. 

The  strawberry  crop  was  a  fair,  average  one  thfoughout  the  State. 
In  a  number  of  counties  it  was  above  the  average.  Raspberries  were 
a  fair  crop,  notwithstanding  the  dry  weather,  although  the  ripening 
period  was  curtailed.  The  blackberry  crop  was  caught  by  the 
drought,  and  currants  and  gooseberries  were  about  half  a  crop.  Of 
^  strawberries,  the  varieties  that  bore  heavily  on  the  State  Experi- 
mental Farm,  were:  Shuster's  Gem.  Greenville,  Haverland,  Crescent, 
Crawford  and  Warfleld.  The  varieties  that  did  best  in  Berks  were 
the  Sharpless,  Jessie  and  Bubach,  No.  5.  A  number  of  growers 
speak  of  Greenville  as  the  most  promising  of  the  new  varieties. 

Vegetables. 

The  year  was  good  for  most  vegetables,  particularly  for  the  fall 
crops,  such  as  cabbage,  turnips  and  celery.    Some  crops  suffered. 


however  from  the  hot  weather  of  July  and  the  drought  Potatoes  la 
rstl  tions  of  the  State  proved  a  short  crop.  Cabbage  made  up 
"or  this  bv  vielding  Heavily.  More  attention  is  being  paid  to  this 
LlTJnt:.n,  mW  farmers  are  raising  vegetables  for  the  mar^ 
trowing  to  the  low  prices  of  the  cereals.  They  find  more  money 
ill  potatoes  than  in  any  other  crop. 

Shrubbery,  Plants  and  Flowers. 
^s  to  the  progress  made  in  setting  out  shrubbery,  plants  and 
flowers  especfallv  in  farmers^'door  yards,  the  replies  received  from 
tTesp'onrts  were  mostly  to  the  effect  that  tl^e  people  are  ... 
erally  taking  more  interest  in  this  line,    ^ew  varieties  of  plants  axe 
eao  dy  sought  for,  and  there  is  a  friendly  rivalry  in  each  neighbor^ 
hood  as  to  ^ho  cai  make  the  outward  appearance  of  home  the  most 
a  tract  ve.    Roses,  hydrangeas,  lilies  and  climbing  plants  are  more 
onspicuous  everywhere,  denoting  a  largely  -creased  in  ei.st^n 
floriculture.    The  hardy  shrubs  are  in  great  demand,  as  well  as  oma 
mental  trees,  for  the  lawn  and  door  yard. 

General  Observations. 
The  general  observations  as  to  the  experiences  of  the  year  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  as.sertion  that  to  raise  sound  and  perfect  trm  , 
he  crower  must  resort  to  the  free  use  of  the  sprayer.    Proper  culti- 
vation and  fertilization  will  be  of  no  avail  as  against  the  ravages 
0?  insects  and  the  various  diseases  to  which  fruit  trees  are  subiect. 
The  circular  of  the  general  fruit  committee  contained  a  query  la 
regard  to  spraying,  as  follows:  "What  attention  is  bemg  paid 
praying  fruit  trees  in  your  locality?"    The  replies  from  many  of  the 
ountie:  were  to  the  effect  that  not  much  attention  is  paid   o  the 
ibie  t  and  those  counties,  as  a  rule,  reported  that  their  fruit  was 
wmmv  and  defective.    Counties  that  stated  that  the  sprayer  is  com- 
Tno  more  and  more  into  use  reported  that  what  fruit  was  raised  was 
o^ne    uality  and  commanded  a  good  price.    It  is  not  -pr.^^^^ 
that  farmers  should  be  slow  about  adopting  the  new  mode  of  dealing 
I  it  1  insects  and  atmospheric  diseases,  because  they  are  usually 
crowded  with  work  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  do  not  flunk 
the  fruit  crop  of  sufficient  importance  to  try  to  sa.^  it.    Ihcy  a  c 
willino-  to  take  what  is  left  after  the  insects  have  got  through  Mith  it. 
-ind  then,  the  bother  of  making  the  difTerent  spraying  mixtures  i, 
foo  much  for  them,  without  mentioning  the  cost  of  the  apparatus. 
Zlv.  at  anv  rate  are,  as  a  rule,  slow  about  taking  up  any  new 
thin<^    Thev  have  been  so  often  humbugged,  so  that  when  the 
seller  of  the  force  pump  and  sprayer  comes  along,  they  are  apt  to  re- 
gard him  in  the  same  light  as  they  do  the  lightnmg  rod  agent.  But 
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that  the  fi-uit  grower  should  expect  to  supply  the  market  with  good 
fruit  without  spraying  his  trees  is  beyond  understaudiug.  There  is 
still  an  opening  for  the  professional  sprayer  to  go  around  with  an 
outfit  and  spray  the  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  shrubbery,  shade  trees, 
plants  and  flowers  of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  at  so  much  per  tree  or  plant.  The  formulas  for 
making  the  insecticides  and  fungicides,  published  in  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Report  for  1892,  should  have  a  place  in  each  annual  volume 
of  "Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania." 

Members  of  the  general  fruit  committee  reported  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  trees  attacked  by  blight  during  the  past  summer.  Varieties 
of  pears  that  were  supposed  to  be  exempt  suffered  from  the  ravag-es 
of  this  destructive  agent.  Apple  trees  were  badly  affected  in  some 
localities.  iN'othing  in  horticulture  is  more  obscure  as  to  the  origin 
of  blight,  than,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  "peach  yellows."  It  may  be 
that  the  several  weeks  of  incessant  rain  in  May  and  June,  followed 
by  a  long  period  of  extreme  heat,  had  much  to  do  with  its  appear- 
ance last  summer.  Tn  Lancaster  county  blight  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  four  years.  The  cure  for  blight  is  well  known  and  simple. 
Every  affected  branch  should  be  cut  oft'  some  distance  below  the 
point  where  the  discoloration  of  the  bark  shows  that  the  poison  is 
at  work,  and  every  particle  of  wood  should  be  burned  at  once. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  a  circular  showing  that  the  San  .Jose  scale,  that 
most  important  enemy  of  the  fruit  tree,  which  was  first  introduced 
in  California  from  Chile,  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  eastern 
X^nited  States.  Dr.  George  Gr.  Groft',  of  Lewisburg,  has  now  in- 
formed your  chairman  that  the  pernicious  scale  has  come  to  light  on 
his  grounds,  and  although  he  does  not  care  to  have  it  puWished  to 
the  world,  he  is  willing  to  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  its  spread.  He 
says  it  is  a  veritable  curse  and  actually  eats  up  pear  trees.  He 
thinks  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  ought  to  'be  warned  against  the 
nurseries  which  are  distributing  it.  So  far  it  has  destroyed  pear  and 
plum  trees  and  currant  bushes  for  him.  It  is  going-  to  be  a  hard 
thing  to  fight,  and  some  action  in  regard  to  it  ought  to  be  taken  in 
the  Legislature,  which  has  just  fairly  got  down  to  work. 

(Specimen  twigs  sent  by  Dr.  Groff  to  the  meeting  were  examined. 
They  were  covered  with  insects,  and  under  the  microscope,  were 
found  to  answer  fully  the  description  of  the  San  Jose  scale.) 

Speaking  of  legislative  enactments  in  regard  to  the  extermination 
of  insects  destructive  to  trees,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has 
appropriated  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  towards  the  exter- 
mination of  the  gypsy  moth,  which  after  ravaging  the  suburban 
towns  of  Boston,  has  affected  an  area  of  350  miles,  and  it  is  feared 
that  it  may  spread  throughout  the  whole  country.    On  the  4th  inst. 
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the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  gave  a  hearing 
to  several  gentlemen,  representing  officially  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  who  desired  the  co-operation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment in  the  work  of  extermination.  It  seems  that  every  year  these 
pests  eat  up  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  other  garden 
ti'ees  of  Maiden,  IJedford,  Everett  and  other  towns  in  the  metropoli- 
tan district  of  Boston. 

Late  frosts  killed  a  great  many  fruit  buds.  On  the  lltli  of  April 
a  severe  frost  did  a  vast  amount  of  damage  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
especially  to  early  vegetables.  The  frost  of  last  April  was  especially 
destructive  through  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  one  western  paper 
naively  put  it  "that  it  not  only  killed  the  fruit,  but  it  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  kill  people  by  depriving  them  of  fruit."  The  temperature  was 
down  to  zero  and  below  in  this  section  of  Pennsylvania  this  month, 
but  the  fruit  buds  have  escaped.  Dr.  Grolf  wrote  from  Lewis'burg 
on  January  9th,  that  they  had  14^  degrees  below  zero  in  that  locality, 
yet  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  peach  buds  would  pull  through. 

Although,  after  a  comparatively  mild  January,  the  temperature 
went  down  to  below  zero  on  the  25th  of  February  in  Berks  and 
Lehigh  counties,  there  was  an  unusually  heavy  crop  of  peaches.  The 
buds  were  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  cold  snap,  but  escaped  in- 
jury owing  to  the  atmosphere  having  been  dry.  Solomon  Shearer, 
of  Vinemont,  Berks  county,  had  an  orchard  of  20  acres  which  pro- 
duced about  10,000  baskets  of  peaches.  He  has  45  acres  in  peaches, 
about  one-half  of  his  acreage  being  not  yet  in  bearing  condition. 
Daniel  M.  Seyler,  another  Berks  county  grower,  had  2,000  baskets  of 
peaches;  David  Reiser,  Tuckerton,  4,000  baskets,  and  Edward  Kron- 
inger,  Eagle  Point,  2,000  baskets.  In  Lehigh  county,  the  farmers 
sold  peaches  to  the  amount  of  |00,000.  There  are  hundreds  of  peach 
orchards  now  in  the  county,  the  largest  covering  120  acres  and  con- 
taining 21,000  trees. 

Nut  culture  has  taken  a  strong  hold  in  Pennsylvania,  especially 
the  raising  of  the  improved  varieties  of  chestnuts.  With  ordinary 
wild  chestnuts  at  .fl  and  |5  per  bushel,  the  Paragon  chestnuts  will 
generallv  sell  at  to  .f8  per  bushel.  The  Paragon  will  also  yield 
twice  the  (luantity  of  chestnuts  in  bulk,  taking  trees  of  equal  size. 
English  walnuts  are  found  to  succeed  admirably  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  will  no  doubt  be  extensively  planted.  The  de- 
mand for  nuts  of  all  kinds  is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and  nut 
culture  opens  a  promising  field  for  the  horticulturist. 

Committeeman  Joel  V.  Garrettson,  of  Adams  county,  being  at 
present  in  California,  his  place  was  taken  very  acceptably  by  his 
son  Frank,  who  sent  in  a  good  report. 

E.  P.  Swift,  of  Allegheny  county,  writes:  "One  man  within  the 
limits  of  Allegheny  City,  laid  a  supply  pipe  from  one  of  the  city's 


water  mains  to  a  large  bed  of  celery,  and  there  erected  a  revolving 
fountain  to  play  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  He  ke^Jt  it  going 
day  and  night  and  grew  a  crop  from  which  he  expected  to  make 
12,000."  .  . 

Mr.  Swift  also  reports  that  during  the  damp  weather  in  the  early 
spring  whole  fields  of  growing  vegetables  were  destroyed  by  the  cut 
worm.  Considerable  attention,  he  says,  is  being  devoted  in  Alle- 
gheny to  mushroom  culture.  There  is  in  his  neighborhood  one  of  the 
largest  condimental  establishments  in  the  world,  which  is  a  great 
benefit  to  the  vegetable  growers.  The  proprietor  signs  an  agreement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  with  each  gardener,  by  which  he  is 
bound  to  take  of  certain  kind  of  vegetables,  all  they  can  produce. 

W.  Fullmer,  of  Allegheny  county,  says:  "More  attention  is  being 
given  to  spraying  and  generally  with  good  results.  We  cannot  grow 
grapes  successfully  without  spraying." 

J.  Donaldson,  of  Armstrong  county,  writes:  "I  never  saw  a  'better 
show  for  a  large  crop  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  than  last  spring.  Every- 
thing was  a  mass  of  bloom.  I  think  the  cause  of  dropping  after  the 
fruit  had  set  was  on  account  of  the  long,  cold,  wet  spell  we  had  when 
the  trees  bloomed.  Others  ascribe  it  to  a  hard  frost  which  we  had 
about  the  same  time." 

A.  L.  McKibbin,  of  Beaver  county,  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  he 
could  have  made  a  much  better  report  for  his  county  if  the  sprayer 
had  been  more  generally  used. 

S.  S.  Diehl,  of  Bedford  county,  makes  special  mention  of  strawber- 
ries, raspberries  and  blackberries  in  his  report.  There  were  never 
better  crops  of  these  fruits  in  the  county. 

Hon.  George  D.  Stitzel,  of  Berks  county,  thinks  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  growing  of  quinces.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  fruits  that  can  be  raised,  in  his  estimation,  owing  to  it-s 
prolific  and  long-bearing  qualities. 

Oliver  D.  Schock,  of  Berks  (northern  district),  says:  "The  increased 
use  of  the  spraying  apparatus  has  already  resulted  in  an  augmented 
supply  of  prime  fruit.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  favorite  applica- 
tion." Mr.  Schock  is  growing  the  "Ohio  Centennial"  and  "Ella" 
strawberries;  has  vigorous  plants  and  expects  to  report  some  good 
results  this  year.  He  has  tried  the  new  mammoth  chestnuts,  and 
thinks  they  will  prove  a  success  in  this  latitude.  He  recommends 
the  Japanese  ivy  for  exterior  adornment  of  the  home. 

M.  T.  Donmoyer,  of  Berks  (eastern  district),  says:  "A  few  years  ago 
peach  raising  was  a  paying  business.  A  basket  of  fine  fruit  would 
bring  |1.75.  But  now  it  seems  to  be  overdone.  Almost  every  farmer 
has  from  one  up  to  twenty  acres.  The  result  is  that  they  are  as 
cheap  as  apples.  We  bought  them  last  season  for  10  cents  up  to  60 
cents  per  basket." 
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James  McGowan,  of  Berks  (southern  district),  reports  that  there 
is  no  tronWe  anv  more  with  peach  yellows  in  that  end  of  the  county, 
and  trees  are  again  being  planted.  A  few  years  ago  ttei^  were 
G0,000  bearing  trees  in  that  district,  but  all  were  killed  by  the  yel- 

James  Van  Buskirk.  of  Berks  (central  district),  names  the  Niagara, 
Early  Moyer,  Worden,  Concord  and  Moore's  Diamond  as  his  best 
bearing  grapes. 

Frederick  Jaekel.  of  Blair  county,  hopes  for  better  results  m  1895. 
He  says  that  no  new  plants  or  flowers  were  introduced  last  year, 
owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  times. 

R  M  ATelles,  of  Bradford  county,  writes:  "Last  year  I  reported  . 
concerning  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  fungous  disease  affectmg  my 
strawberry  plants.    I  put  out  a  new  patch  last  spring  with  plants  of 
my  own  growing,  upon  a  gentle  slope,  size  of  ground  about  o5x30 
feet  with  a  well  and  chain  pump  at  the  upper  edge.    In  trenches 
under  the  rows  of  plants,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  slope,  I 
manured  with  fresh  cow  manure  mixed  with  the  soil.    I  put  I'^^^h 
perforated  gas  pipe,  three  lines  between  the  rows  and  connected  by 
pipes  with  a  box  at  the  well.    Water  in  dry  weather  was  frequently 
pumped  into  the  three  pipes  under  ground,  affording  sub-irrigation 
to  the  patch  of  berries.    I  have  good  cultivation  and  applied  commer- 
cial fertilizers  in  addition.    I  soon  discovered  that  many  of  the 
plants  were  diseased,  the  Parker  Earl  the  worst  of  all.    I  kept  pull- 
in-  up  plants,  when  early  in  September  I  plowed  up  the  ground  and 
planted  it  with  spinach.    A  great  many  of  the  strawberry  roots 
showed  mould.    This  was  not  caused  by  too  much  water  for  not 
enough  was  applied  to  do  injury.    This  fungous  disease  has  now 
shown  itself  for  nearly  ten  years  upon  live  different  patches,  except 
that  the  last  piece  bore  a  very  light  crop  of  berries  in  189.  and  was 
broken  up  in  July  of  that  year.    Up  to  date  I  have  seen  no  descrip- 
tion of  this  fungus  in  any  printed  paper."  '       ,  . 

H  W  Oomfort,  of  Bucks  county,  writes  that  the  successful  farmer 
sprays  his  fruit  trees.  The  great  drouth  was  disastrous  to  small 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

President  William  H.  Moon,  of  Bucks,  mentions  the  mcreased  in- 
terest in  chestnut  culture,  and  the  desire  to  plant  the  larger  varieties 
more  extensively  for  profit. 

J  V  Mancher,  of  Caniibria  county,  writes:  "The  early  season  was 
yerv  dry.  Onlv  in  September  did  we  get  favorable  weather  for  crops. 
The  result  however,  was  astonishing.  The  vegetable  crop  exceeded 
all  expectations.  Our  vegetable  and  fruit  display  at  the  faw  was 
■equal  to  if  not  better,  than  last  year.  Farmers  are  awakening 
Their  interests,  as  is  shown  by  the  eagerness  manifested  by  them  m 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  agricultural  improvement." 
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Frank  G.  Judd.  of  Cameron,  reports  a  good  yield  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  in  that  county,  although  not  much  raised. 

E.  Bauer,  of  Carbon,  is  gratified  at  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  that  county  in  the  planting  of  shrubbery  and  flowers. 

Prof.  George  C.  Butz,  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Centre  county,  "writes:  '"An  insect  which  I  have  not 
observed  here  before  occurred  this  year  on  the  elm  trees.  It  is  a 
soft,  scale  like  insect  (Gossyparia  ulmi),  locating  itself  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bark,  on  the  trunk  and  branches.  A  few  of  the  insects  cannot 
do  much  harm,  but  in  large  numbers  they  would  injure  the  health 
and  growth  of  young  trees  as  the  bark  lice  do.  These  insects  were 
immediately  treated  with  kerosene  emulsion,  which  proved  an  effect- 
ual and  satisfactory  remedy." 

Hon:  William  Shanafelt,  of  Clarion,  says  that  the  black  knot  has 
destroyed  nearly  all  sour  cherry  trees  in  that  county. 

Edwin  W.  Thomas,  of  Chester  county,  writes:  "We  have  but  little 
faith  in  new  varieties,  and  believe  in  planting  such  standard  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  as  are  known  to  be  good,  that  is,  if  we  are  growing  for 
profit.  We  believe  anybody  can  grow  peaches  if  they  will  plant  the 
trees  in  a  suitable  place  every  year,  and  then  give  them  proper  culti- 
vation after  they  are  planted." 

J.  W.  Pyle,  of  Chester  county,  reported  a  full  crop  of  exceptionally 
fine  strawberries,  but  prices  so  low  as  to  make  the  profits  very  small. 
He  speaks  highly  of  the  new  Chester  county  seedling,  "Brandywine." 
that  is  being  introduced  by  Edward  T.  Ingram,  of  West  Chester. 
Other  small  fruits  did  well  with  Mr.  Pyle.  Cuthbert  takes  the  lead  in 
red  raspberries,  and  Souhegan  and  Gregg  in  the  black  caps,  according 
to  his  experience.  Erie,  Taylor,  Wilson's  Early  and  Lawton  are,  with 
him,  among  the  best  blackberries.  The  Industry  gooseberry  was  free 
from  mildew  this  year,  and  the  Red  Jacket  promises  well.  Triumph, 
a  seedling  first  introduced  by  F.  F.  Merceron.  Catawissa,  Pa.,  i.s  very 
fine. 

J.  Hibberd  Bartram,  of  Chester  county,  our  worthy  treasurer,  at- 
triibutes  the  failure  of  his  apple  crop  to  excessive  bearing  the  pre- 
vious year.  He  also  says:  "Something  has  injured  many  of  my 
young  apple  trees  (about  seven  years  old),  sonte  of  the  trees  having 
nearly  all  of  the  limbs  killed.  It  seemed  to  come  like  the  blight. 
My  trees  nearest  the  woods  are  the  worst.  They  are  Smith's  Cider. 
I  have  had  more  blight  in  the  pear  than  for  several  years;  have  lost 
some  Seckels,  Lawrence,  Rutter  and  even  Kieffer.  My  crop  of  pears 
was  good,  but  there  is  not  the  demand  there  was  for  them  last  year. 
I  gathered  250  bushels  of  Kieffer  and  75  bushels  of  Seckel.  Some  of 
the  Seckel  were  of  very  good  size  and  color.  I  believe  if  we  attend 
to  mulching  our  pear  trees,  we  need  not  bother  cultivating  them." 


Samuel  Hall,  of  Clearlield  county,  attributed  the  failure  of  the  fruit 
crop  in  his  section  of  the  State  to  late  frosts  and  subsequent  drought. 

Joel  A.  Herr,  of  Clinton  county,  says  that  the  farmers  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  are  slowly  coming  to  spraying.  They  are  bound  to 
come  to  it,  if  they  Avant  to  raise  saleable  fruit. 

J.  D.  Bodine,  of  Columbia  county,  calls  attention  to  a  small  insect 
which  has  been  committing  depredations  in  the  strawberry  patches 
of  the  Catawissa  growers.  It  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  strawberry 
that  they  have  yet  discovered.  It  was  first  noticed  in  John  Walt's 
patch  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  last  year  it  destroyed  nearly  his 
whole  crop.  It  is  also  spreading  to  the  premises  of  his  neighbors. 
The  insect  resembles  the  plum  curculio,  only  it  is  smaller  in  size. 
Mr.  Bodine  is  a  son-in-law  of  J.  K.  Sharpless,  the  introducer  of  the 
Sharpless  strawberry. 

James  Turner,  of  Crawford  county,  writes:  "The  season  was  too 
dry  for  the  full  development  of  small  fruits.  I  don't  think  the  Tim- 
brell  strawberry  has  come  to  stay  at  the  head.  It  has  a  fault  of  not 
ripening  at  the"^tip,  like  the  Sharpless.  I  believe  that  Warfleld  and 
Haverland  are  the  berries  of  the  future." 

Henry  S.  Rupp,  of  Cumberland,  says:  "We  had  a  good  season  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  a  paying  season,  as  prices  were  good  for  all 
sorts,  except  summer  apples,  which  were  a  drug  in  the  market." 

Gabriel  Hiester,  of  Dauphin,  writes:  "Brown  rot  struck  the 
peaches,  and  I  think  destroyed  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  peaches  in  this 
section.    I  will  spray  for  it  next  year." 

E.  C.  Brinser,  of  Dauphin,  who  will  present  a  special  report  in 
regard  to  small  fruits,  writes  concerning  grapes  that  the  Worden 
was  the  only  variety  that  bore  well  with  him  this  year.  His  entire 
crop  was  poor.  The  quality  was  good,  but  the  skin  so  thin  that  in- 
sects had  a  fine  time,  and  the  grapes  went  to  pieces  very  fast. 

Joseph  H.  Paschall,  of  Delaware  county,  writes:  "Our  most  pleas- 
ing experience  for  1894  has  been  the  enormous  crops  of  Jefferis 
apples,  Kieffer  pears  and  Hannum  chestnuts,  as  well  as  cherries  from 
a  seedling  tree  that  has  never  been  propagated— a  large  black  cherry 
whose  propensity  to  bear  seems  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Kieffer 
pear.  We  sold  .f20  per  tree  from  our  Jefferis  apples  this  year,  and 
about  $6  per  tree  from  four  young  Kieffer  trees.  W^e  sold  four 
quarts  of  chestnuts  from  two  trees  of  the  Hannum  variety  that  have 
been  planted  but  seven  years  and  grafted  but  five  years.  Grafted 
in  the  spring  of  1889,  they  bore  in  1892,  1893  and  1894,  and  bear  no 
wormy  fruit  by  the  side  of  Japan  chestnuts  that  are  one-third  wormy. 
The  Hannum  chestnut  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Japan." 

W.  H.  Johnson,  of  Elk  county,  reports  but  one  quince  tree  in  his 
section  of  the  State,  no  attention  being  paid  to  that  fruit.  The 
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quince  tree  that  he  refers  to  never  bore  fruit,  although  it  is  an  oM 
tree. 

William  Loesch,  of  Erie  county,  has  great  belief  in  spraying- 
fruits  and  vegetables  with  air  slaked  lime  to  destroy  all  kinds  of 
insect  pests.  One  man  can  spray  or  cover  ten  acres  a  day  if  the  wind 
is  in  the  right  direction,  so  as  to  carry  the  dust  over  the  trees.  He 
dusts  fruit  trees  before  the  blossoms  are  out.  One  of  his  neighbors 
sprayed  ten  rows  of  apple  trees  with  the  Bordeaux  and  Paris  green 
mixture,  while  he  sprayed  five  rows  with  lime.  His  spraying  cost 
him  two  cents,  while  his  neighbor's  cost  |2.00.  Mr.  Loesch  claims 
that  his  fruit  was  the  best  and  required  the  least  work.  He  had  a 
very  good  crop  of  peaches  last  season.  Of  thirty  varieties  in  his 
orchard,  the  Crawfords  (Early  and  Late)  were  as  good  as  any.  As 
for  plums,  he  thinks  the  German  Prune  beats  all  the  kinds  in  the 
L^uited  States,  as  this  variety  does  not  require  any  spraying,  if  on 
its  own  roots.  If  budded  on  plum  stock,  then  spraying  will  be  found 
necessary.  Mr.  Loesch  has  2,600  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  on  his 
premises. 

Secretary  E.  B.  Engle,  of  Franklin  county,  considers  the  Japan 
wineberry  a  novelty  worthy  a  further  trial. 

Christian  W.  Good,  of  Franklin,  after  speaking  of  the  disastrous 
results  of  frosts  in  his  section  of  the  State,  refers  to  grapes.  He 
says:  "There  are  so  many  varieties  of  grapes  that  do  well,  that  I 
thought  I  would  note  Mills,  Moore's  Diamond  and  Carman  as  deserv- 
ing special  mention.  There  are  others  that  are  qtiite  as  desirable. 
Delaware  was  affected  more  by  Anthracnose  than  in  any  season  ex- 
cepting that  of  1891.  About  100  pounds  on  4.50  stakes  did  not  color 
well.  A  severe  hail  storm  marked  some  of  the  berries  of  all  varie- 
ties, but  was  most  severe  on  Brighton.  There  was  some  rot  on  Pock- 
lington  caused  by  crowding,  the  berries  being  forced  from  their 
stems.  There  was  also  some  mildew  on  a  few  varieties  not  much 
cultivated.  The  hail-stone  marks  were  most  distinct  on  the  white 
varieties.  Duchesse  lacked  quality,  compared  with  the  season  of 
1893  and  '93.  Some  Concord  vines  bore  sparingly  for  causes  un- 
known to  myself— probably  frost  caused  it.  The  clusters  were  not 
quite  as  fine  as  usual  but  the  berries  were  larger.  Considering  all 
oft'-sets,  three-fourths  of  a  full  crop  of  fine,  saleable  grapes  were 
marketed.  As  to  insects  and  diseases,  while  it  is  always  prudent  to 
be  watchful,  careful  and  vigilant,  yet  I  think  there  is  unnecessary 
anxiety,  even  to  producing  lethargy,  caused  by  unscrupulous  adver- 
tisers. On  the  whole,  we  think  Franklin  county's  resources  for  fruit 
growing  are  hard  to  equal. 

C.  A.  Randall,  of  Forest  county,  says  that  owing  to  the  extreme 
drought  in  his  section  of  the  State,  experiments  with  new  varieties 
were  very  unsatisfactory.    The  borers  worked  quite  freely. 
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D  H  Patterson,  of  Fulton  county,  writes  that  the  county  is  waj 
behind  in  the  matter  of  raising  fruit,  on  account  of  being  too  far 
removed  from  market.  The  peach  yellows  disease  has  never  caused 
any  trouble  in  the  county,  bnt  then  there  are  very  few  trees. 

i  W  Gwvnne,  of  Greene  county,  says  the  dry  season  injured  al- 
most all  kinds  of  fruit.  There  was,  however,  a  full  crop  of  peaches, 
and  no  trouble  from  "yellows."  '       '  . 

Hon  Geo.  W.  Owens,  of  Huntingdon  county,  writes  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bureau  of  Pomology  of  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture,  he  sent  specimens  of  apples,  and  wood  and  toliage  of 
same  in  boxes  specially  furnished  by  the  department.  He  was  as- 
tounded to  be  informed  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  Pomologist,  that  he  was 
entirely  wrong  as  to  his  nomenclature  of  the  varieties  sent 

I  M  McMaster,  of  Indiana  county,  says  that  the  New  Jersey  and 
Gandv'strawberries  did  splendidly  with  him.  As  to  grapes,  there  is 
nothing  ahead  of  the  Concord  and  Delaware  for  qua  ity. 

Hon  Noah  Seanor,  of  Indiana  county,  says  that  all  vegetation  suf- 
fered during  the  past  season  from  the  severe  drought,  which  extended 
h^^^ugh  central  Tnd  western  Pennsylvania.  The  rose  bug  was  neve, 
known  to  be  so  numerous.  They  were  on  hand  by  the  thousands; 
even  the  air  was  full  of  them,  and  they  attacked  almost  all  vegetation. 
The  potato  beetle  was  also  unusually  active. 

S  H  Whitehill,  of  Jeft-erson  county,  writes:  "I  had  quite  an  expe- 
rience this  year  in  trying  to  raise  squashes,  and  hope  I  may  never 


have  such  an  experience  again.  First,  the  little  yellow  bugs  ate  them 
up.  I  planted  again  and  they  ruined  nearly  all  of  these.  The  few 
that  were  left,  preserved  by  great  care  from  two  very  hard  frosts 


and  from  thousands  of  yellow  bugs,  were  finally  eaten  up,  root  and 
branch,  by  the  long  blue  bug.  of  which  there  were  more  than  hf  y  tor 
every  plant  I  had  out.    My  efforts  to  kill  them  were  a  sad  failu  e. 

J  ^E.  Jamison,  of  Juniata,  writes:  "The  past  season  has  certainly 
been  one  of  profit  for  the  fruit  grower  and  horticulturist.    The  apple 
crop  was  not  over-abundant,  but  a  fair  one,  and  the  fruit  was  well 
ripened,  so  that  it  sold  for  good  prices.    Pears,  peaches,  and,  in 
fact  all  kinds  of  fruit  brought  good  prices.    This,  I  think,  was  more 
particularlv  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  quite  a  large  canning  es- 
tablishment in  operation  at  Mifflintown,  which  used  up  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  etc. 
Bliss'  Everbearing  pea  has  proven  quite  a  bonanza  and  is  a  great 
favorite  for  the  familv  garden.    The  peach  crop  was  good  in  some 
orchards  but  in  others  almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  a  cold  wave 
durino-  the  latter  part  of  March.    Some  varieties  with  tender  buds, 
such  as  earlv  Crawford,  Reeve's  Favorite,  Globe,  &c.,  were  badly 
frozen    I  for  one,  have  been  spraying  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
must  sav  that  I  think  it  a  great  benefit  in  growing  fine  fruit.  One 
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notable  thing,  since  I  spraj,  I  hare  not  been  troubled  with  black  knot 
on  my  plum  trees,  and  have  had  very  little  blight  on  my  pear  trees. 
The  curculio,  also,  has  not  attacked  my  plums.  In  regard  to  shrul)- 
bery  there  appears  to  be  quite  a  growing  demand  for  flowers,  orna- 
mental trees,  &c.,  for  home  adornment." 

Joseph  T.  Smith,  of  Juniata,  says:  "Peach  borers  have  not  been  as 
numerous  as  in  some  previous  years.  The  peach  yellows  is  getting  a 
strong  hold  on  some  orchards,  where  it  is  not  properly  handled  and 
the  trees  ]>romptly  i-emoved.  ^^'here  atfected  trees  are  promptly  re- 
moved, it  is  easily  kept  in  check,  and  the  loss  from  yellows  Is  not 
large." 

A.  G.  8isson,  of  Lackawanna,  says  that  leaf  blight  and  scab  seem 
to  be  on  the  increase,  seriously  affecting  the  quality  of  fruit  and  also 
the  yield.  His  strawberries  were  damaged  by  May  frosts  and  only 
produced  half  a  crop.  The  Sharpless  was  damaged  more  than  any 
other  variety.  He  mentions  Parker  Earle,  Haverland,  AVarfield  and 
Bubach.  No.  5,  as  all  doing  Avell. 

H.  W.  Northup,  of  Lackawanna,  says  that  grapes  were  a  short  crop 
in  that  county  owing  to  late  frosts.  He  agrees  with  .Mr.  Sissou  in 
the  latter's  report  on  sti'awberries. 

Casper  Hiller,  of  Lancaster  county,  reports  as  lo  clKM  i  ies  as  fol- 
lows: "The  great  snow  on  April  11th  caused  a  light  set.  What  es- 
caped was  a  little  better  than  usual.  Mildew  on  foilage  and  rot  of 
fruit  are  the  bane  of  cherries.  High  northeastern  slopes  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  proof  against  them.  The  sour  cherries  are  nearly  mil- 
dew and  rot  proof.  Conestoga,  Great  Bigarreau,  Big  de  Mezel  and 
Guigne  are,  among  the  sweets,  the  least  subject  to  rot."  As  to 
grapes,  he  says:  "Spraying  is  eft'ective  up  to  the  time  of  ripening,  but 
from  half-ripe  to  full-ripe  is  the  time  that  our  serious  trouble  com^s 
in.  Insects,  birds,  bursting  of  the  berries,  etc.,  play  such  mischief 
that  at  gathering  tims  we  have  to  ship  away  so  many  berries  that  the 
bunches  are  no  longer  first-class,  and  when  no  longer  first-class,  then 
the  j)leasure  and  profit  of  growing  grapes  is  gone.  Bagging  is  the 
only  salvation,  and  yet  this  year  I  had  a  peculiar  failure  in  bagging. 
Lady  Washington.  Duchess,  Porkliugtou  and  Jefferson  burst  and 
rotted  in  the  bags — suiqjosed  cause  the  extreme  wet  and  hot  week 
early  in  September.  But  under  the  same  conditions,  Niagara,  Eaton, 
Worden,  Woodruff  Red,  Wyoming  Red,  Jewel,  Poller,  TNloore's  Dia 
mond.  Wilder  and  Barry  came  out  of  the  bags  all  right.  Of  the  new 
grapes  first  fruited  this  year,  Jewel,  Potter  and  Moore's  Diamond 
are  in  quality  first-class.  The  Diamond  is  especially  good,  but  it  is 
very  subject  to  leaf  mildew." 

Henry  M.  Engle,  of  Lancaster  county,  gives  the  following  general 
summary  of  his  observations:  "The  season  when  fruit  trees  should 
have  been  sprayed  was  unusually  wet,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
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to  a  great  extent  neglected,  an4  the  ravages  of  tlie  codling  motli 
were  never  more  disastrous.    It  lias  again  been  proven  that  when  the 
crop  sets  light  is  the  time  spraying  tells  most  ehiectively.    This  is 
the  time  when  every  specimen  should  be  saved.    With  an  overfull 
crop  it  is  oftentimes  for  the  better  when  a  portion  of  it  is  prematurely 
destroyed.    Blight  on  apple  and  quince  I  have  never  seen  so  severe, 
wliich,  no  doubt,  helped  to  cut  short  these  crops.    The  season  and 
weather  seemed  unusually  favorable  to  the  cherry  crop.    The  Ida. 
AVindsor  and  Hoke  are  valuable  acquisitions.    Strawberries  Avere  a 
fair  crop,  the  Sharpless  still  leading  in  this  section.    Timbrell,  Green- 
ville, Marshall,  Brandywine  and  other  new  A  arieties  did  well,  some  of 
which  may  crowd  out  the  Sharpless  by  and  by.    After  all,  success 
with  strawberries  depends  more  upon  management  than  upon  varie- 
ties; and  the  same  applies  to  a  great  extent  to  all  fruits.  Raspber- 
riesi  currants  and  gooseberries  do  not  receive  the  attention  which 
they  deserve.    With  the  advent  of  the  Japan  varieties,  plums  arc 
likely  to  receive  more  attention  than  formerly.    Grapes  seem  some- 
what neglected,  and  reasonably  so,  when  we  can  buy  four  pound 
baskets  of  them  foi-  10  to  12  cents  until  neai-  the  holidays.  Since 
farming,  generally,  has  become  rather  unprofitable,  market  gardening 
is  becoming  more  a  factor  of  farm  business,  Avhich  is  already  telling 
on  the  markets.    The  (.inamcnial  department  is  evidently  receiving 
more  attention  than  heretofore.    Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  evident  and 
also  g)-atifying  that  liorticulture  in  our  State  is  making  at  least  reas- 
onable progress." 

Daiiiel  D.  Herr,  of  Lancaster,  speaks  very  highly  of  the  Kieffer 
pear,  whicli,  he  says,  gained  many  friends  again  during  the  past  sea- 
son. This  was  shown  very  plainly  by  the  demand  for  trees.  Tlie 
Kielfer  is  in  market  until  near  the  holidays,  and  brings  four  times 
the  price  of  Bartletts  and  other  summer  varieties. 

W.  P.  Brinton,  of  Lancaster  county,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
association,  has  great  faith  in  spraying.  Every  year,  he  says,  more 
attention  is  given  to  spraying,  and  it  is  becoming  one  of  the  necessi- 
ties. 

Samuel  McOreary,  of  Lawrence  county,  says  the  past  season  was 
the  dryest  since  1854.  This  affected  the  late  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. There  \\as  a  good  crop,  however,  of  strawberries.  As  to 
quinces,  he  never  had  so  large  a  crop  as  last  year,  and  tlie  quality 
was  very  fine. 

Henry  G  Suavely,  of  Lebanon  county,  writes:  "The  greatest  draw- 
back was  the  low  price  of  fruits  during  the  past  season.  Strawber- 
ries glutted  the  market  from  first  to  last.  Our  raspberries  nearly 
always  persist  in  being  ripest  on  the  fourth  of  July,  when  the  market 
is  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  I  am  not  experimenting  largely  in  "new  va- 
rieties, believing  it  best  to  hold  on  to  old  sorts  that  do  well.  Tlie 


Bubach  strawberry  the  past  season  excelled  anything  I  ever  planted 
on  my  place.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  over  10,000  quarts  to  the 
acre.  I  took  the  position  some  years  ago,  when  I  bad  the  honor  to  be 
president  of  our  Association,  that  apple  culture  could  be  made  proii- 
table,  and  I  still  believe  that  Pennsylvania  has  the  soil  to  grow  all  the 
apples  for  her  own  use  and  a  surplus  for  export.  Other  fruits  will 
do  well  for  a  season,  but  the  apple  can  be  made  a  source  of  income 
for  three  fourths  of  the  year." 

W.  B.  K.  Johnson,  of  Lehigh  (  (niiily,  prcs(>ulcd  ;iu  interesting  re- 
port on  small  fruits,  giving  his  experience  with  new  as  well  as  with 
some  of  the  older  varieties.  As  to  sirawhci  rics.  llie  Van  Deman  did 
not  acquire  a  high  flavoi-  on  his  grounds,  and  nioic  (lian  one-half  of 
the  blossoms  were,  faulty.  Michel's  early  proved  soft  and  lacking 
flavor.  Parker  Earle  is  promising  and  wortliy  of  further  testing. 
Cumberland  was  not  up  lo  the  average.  Greenville,  under  good  cul- 
tivation and  high  fertilization,  produces  some  very  fine  looking  ber- 
ries, and  is  a  fairly  good  yielder;  fruit  rather  soft,  lacking  flavor,  but 
even  in  color.  Timbrell  is  a  large  berry  of  good  color;  a  fair  shipper 
early  in  the  season, but  the  late  pickings  are  rather  soft.  Crescent  is  no 
longer  a  profitable  berry,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Charles  Down- 
ing and  Wilson.  Manchester  mildews  badly.  Bubach  No.  5  is  a  good 
large  berry,  but  poor  runner.  Lehigh  shows  much  improvement.  As 
to  raspberries,  Mr.  Johnson  recommends  Marlboro's  for  early;  Cuth- 
bert  for  yield,  in  the  reds,  and  the  Ferudale  for  the  dimes.  In  black- 
berries, Mr.  Johnson  speaks  of  the  Allen  as  a  desirable  new  variety, 
at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  AVilson,  and  very  productive. 

P.  Sutton,  of  Luzerne  county,  a  grower  of  small  fruits  and  plants 
of  many  years  experience,  says  that  the  most  productive  and  profit- 
able strawberries  on  his  grounds  were:  Bubach  No.  .5,  Haverland, 
Warfield  No.  2,  Great  Pacific,  Edgar  Queen  and  Middlefield.  The 
Crescent  also  did  extremely  ^^•(d].  The  Jessie  and  Gandy  were  almost 
a  total  failure  owing  to  a  iate  freeze.  As  to  Timbrell,  he  says: 
"It  did  nothing  extra  for  us.  Any  of  the  varieties  named  in  the  re- 
port yielded  twice  as  many  berries  from  same  number  of  plants,  Jes- 
sie and  Gandy  excepted.  The  droudi  hurt  us  severely,"  Mr.  Sutton 
adds,  "yet  our  strawberry  crop  was  a  good  one.  From  a  little  less 
than  half  an  acre  we  gathered  over  100  bushels,  which  sold  for  |330. 
The  lows  were  18  rods  long,  and  four  ol  the  rows  composed  of  Jessie 
and  Gandy,  failed  ahuost  totally,  as  above  stated."  As  to  raspber- 
ries, he  says:  "Gladstone  has  done  coiuparativel v  nothing  so  far  The 
Shaffer  still  leads  with  us."  His  blackberry  crop  was  very  poor  in 
yield.  The  berries  dried  up  on  the  bushes  by  bushels.  The  Minne- 
waski  produced  the  finest  berries,  and  the  Kittatinny  and  Taylor 
next.  The  Minnewaski  withstood  the  drouth  best.  Erie  proved  no 
better  than  the  Snyder.  i 
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Abner  Fagne.  of  Lycoming,  sajs  that  spraying  has  just  been  intro- 
duced in  tliat  country.  A  great  many  ^^prayed  for  the  first  time 
dui-ing  tUv-  season  of  ISIM. 

L.  Rogers,  of  McKean  county,  tells  of  the  immense  yield  of  wild 
laspbcnics  and  blackberries  in  that  county,  showing  that  the  soil  is 
well  adapled  for  tlie  cultivated  varieties  of  those  fruits. 

Kobert  McKee,  of  Mercer  county,  speaks  of  the  bad  effects  of  the 
summer's  drouth  in  his  report.    The  yield  of  nearly  all  fruits  was 

cut  (\i)\yn  one-half. 

Henry  Or  I,  of  xMifllin  county,  writes:  "If  groAvers  want  to  succeed, 
sp]-ay  tli('\-  must.  Thoy  are  just  slowly  awakening  out  of  their  old- 
time  sleep.  I  wish  some  of  them  would  come  along  when  I  am  spray- 
ing mv  treps.  I  would  s|.ray  tluMii  well.  1  kill  my  neighbors'  pests 
and  they  have  no  trouble  and  all  the  fruit.  I  am  often  asked?  "what 
is  the  best  time  to  spray  trees  and  plants?"  I  have  the  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture on  l)aud  all  the  season,  and  whenever  1  see  leaves  looking  a  little 
below  par,  I  use  the  sprayer.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  so  much 
lustre  to  the  leaf.  The  peach  yellows  is  fast  taking  hold,  and  the 
gr..\N cr  is  net  aware  of  it.  They  are  like  myself.  At  one  time  I  was 
SJlow  lo  b(4ieve.  Now  1  take  every  tree  out  just  as  soon  as  I  see  a 
"sign  of  llie  dis(>ase.  1  am  growing  the  chestnut,  and  I  am  certain 
there  is  more  in  it  than  in  the  peach.    I  find  the  Paragon  is  Ihe  best 

fiavored."  '         ,         '  , 

Hon  K  F  Sell  war/.,  of  Monroe  county,  has  planted  some  500  trees 

,,,,,  plan,  and  cherry,  and  expects  to  be  able  to  report  on  new 
varieties  in  a  vear  or  two.  He  says:  "The  diseases  giving  me  most 
,,',Mible  are  pear  blight  and  black  knot  on  the  plum  trees,  though  L 
think  that  perseverance  in  spraying  will  do  much  to  eradicate  these 
diseases  The  .a.r.Mili..  is  slill  bad.  Ihougli,  ..wing  to  spraying,  1 
h;,ve  but  little  trouble.  Borers  us<"d  to  be  bad  here,  but  1  have  heard 
)M. thing  of  them  in  (he  last  few  years." 

Inhn  P  Fredd.  of  Montgomery  county,  wrifs:  "1  had  I.e.Mi  s<.  utter- 
ly discouraued  witli  fruit  gn.wiug,  owing  t<.  the  depredations  ot  in- 
sects that'l  had  r..ucluded  never  to  plant  another  apple  tree,  but 
last  spring  I  purchased  a  spraying  pun.p  and  carefully  sprayed  my 
apple,  pear  and  plum  trees.  It  was  a  grand  success.  I  now  think  I 
,au  -row  arples  on<-e  m.u-e.  My  apple  trees  were  loaded  w,th  the 
tides'!  and  most  perfe.n  fruit  I  ever  saw.  1  used  t he  sprayer  eveiT  ten 
davs  tor  (U.e  uMUith  after  the  l.h.sso.us  fell.  As  it  was  s.uuethmg 
new  to  m.N  1  .ua.le  the  Paris  green  solution  loo  strong,  and  burnt 
the  foliage  of  some  of  my  trees  very  badly.  I  used  four  ounces  of 
Paris  oreen  to  40  gallons  of  water.  Three  ounces  is  about  right  tor 
applest  and  two  ounces  for  plums  to  40  gallons  of  water.  Some  ya- 
rieties  of  apples  are  more  easily  injured  by  sj)raying  than  others;  the 
Smilh-s  Cider  and  Pennypacker  trees  being  very  delicate,  their 
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foliage  is  easily  burned  by  the  poison.  The  year  1894  was  very  dry 
and  caused  great  injury  to. fruit  by  allowing  many  insects  to  develop. 
Peaches  were  very  much  hurt  and  small  in  size.  Orange  rust  has 
attacked  the  raspberries,  causing  much  damage.  A  new  disease 
made  its  appearance  among  fruit  trees.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
pear  blight,  but  attacks  apples  and  plums.  It  is  thought  to  be  caused 
by  an  insect." 

Hon.  \Y.  M.  (leariiart,  of  Montour  couiily,  speaks  of  the  growing 
taste  for  shrubbery,  ]>lanfs  and  tiowi-rs.  Me  says:  "The  progress  in 
this  line  is  wonderfully  accelerated.  I  do  iiol  think  that  I  ever  saw 
so  much  attention  paid  to  jdaiits  and  liowcrs  as  duiing  Ihe  past  sea- 
son, especially  in  our  town  of  Danville. 

Hon.  U.  15.  McClure,  of  Northampton,  says:  "I  think  tliis  yeai-'s  ex- 
perience with  apples  will  induce  many  of  our  i»eop]e  to  plant  new 
orchards;  in  fact,  it  is  already  under  way  in  cases  i  know  of.  One  of 
our  largest  peach  growers  (Mr.  Edelman)  was  disgusted  with  his 
experience  this  year — too  much  fruit  ripe  at  one  time,  resuUing  in  a 
heavy  loss  in  returns;  besides,  the  trees  being  overloaded,  could  not 
mature  lai-ge,  perfect  fruit." 

A.  S.  Sliimer,  also  of  Northampton,  in  speaking  of  the  very  large 
yield  of  apples  in  that  county,  says  that  the  York  Imperial,  Smith's 
Cider  and  Baldwin  were  the  most  productive  varieties. 

Rev.  D.  E.  Schoedler,  of  Northumberland  county,  speaking  of  a 
section  of  the  State  in  w  hich  peach  orchards  were  formerly  common, 
says  that  whole  oi'chards  are  l)eing  destroyed  by  the  yellows  and 
borers. 

Milton  I>.  Eshleman,  of  L'ei-i-y,  referring  to  the  ]>eai  h  ci'op  in  his 
section  of  the  .luuiata  \allev,  says  that  the  crop  was  good,  where  not 
injured  by  late  frosts,  and  tlial  liuis  far  tlie  growers  have  kepi  Iheir 
orchards  exempt  from  the  yellows. 

Thonuis  B.  Meehan,  of  riiiladelphia,  is  conlident  that  Pennsylvania 
can  raise  fruits  equally  as  well  as  New  York,  providing  the  growers 
will  give  the  same  attention.  The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  esi)ecial- 
ly  those  near  to  cities  or  large  towns,  would  make  a  great  deal  more 
money  if  they  would  devote  thems(dves  to  intelligent  fruit  culture. 

Under  the  head  of  shrubbery  and  tlowers,  Mr.  Meehan  discourses 
as  follows:  "Regarding  general  planting  of  ornamental  ti-ees  and 
shrubs,  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  are,  in  my  opinion,  f,ir  in  advance 
of  the  surroundings  of  other  cities;  and  in  a  more  limited  area  one 
can  see  a  greater  number  of  beautiful  sul)ui'bnn  homes  than  in  any 
other  place.  Even  at  homes,  where  there  is  but  a  very  small  plot  of 
ground,  the  owner  plants  more  or  less  ornamental  nni  sery  stock,  and 
I  noticed  In  my  visits  to  other  large  cities  thai  tlie  small  homes  are 
especially  lacking  in  this  respect.  Even  throughoul  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia every  door-yard  is  decorated  with  trees  and  plants.  New 
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trees  and  slii'ubs  are  introduced  gradually;  consequently  tliey  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  of  this  year's  or  last  year's  introduction.  The 
Caryopteris  Mastacauthus  is  to  be  brought  forth  this  spring  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  will  also  be  called  the  "Blue  Spiraea," 
a  name  to  which  it  has  not  the  slightest  claim,  excepting  that  it  is 
easier  to  pronounce  and  remember  than  its  own.  Personally,  if  I 
were  going  to  christen  it  with  a  new  name  I  should  call  it  the  Hardy 
Blue  V'erbena,  because  the  leaves  smell  more  of  that  plant  than  of 
anything  else.  Leaving  the  name  aside,  it  is  a  good  tiling;  a  little 
tender,  perhaps,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  injure  it  entirely.  It 
blooms  in  the  fall,  lasting  into  the  month  of  October.  We  have 
tested  it  here  for  the  past  three  years,  and  think  well  of  it.  Hyperi- 
cum mosserianum  is  another  good,  small  shrub,  that  we  have  grown 
for  the  last  five  years.  It  is  also  a  fall  bloomer,  and  while  not  flow- 
ering profusely  at  one  time,  yet  the  period  of  bloom  is  from  mid- 
summer to  late  fall.  Its  flowers  are  larger  than  a  silver  dollar,  and 
yellow.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  also  seem  in  great  demand,  as  they 
should  be." 

E.  O.  Austin,  of  the  town  of  Austin,  in  Potter  county,  writes  as 
follows:  "We  are  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
upper  Susquehanna,  waters.  Our  climate  and  soil  favors  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  it  is  very  new,  given  ovci'  mostly  to  lumbering.  Our 
town  of  Ausliu,  of  ;:'.,0()()  inhabitants,  is  eight  years  old,  so  that  build- 
ings and  yards  are  new.  Fruit  and  ornamental  ti-ees  and  shrubs  are 
being  i-apidly  planted,  and  begin  to  make  a  tine  show.  The  season 
opened  with  tremendous  rains  and  floods.  Then  we  had  a  fine  grow- 
ing season  for  a  while,  after  which  an  unprecedented  drouth  injured 
land  products  very  much  in  some  localities.  The  cold  and  excessive 
rains  of  the  spring,  up  to  June,  destroyed  all  the  bloom  of  fruit  trees 
on  the  high  lands,  while  those  on  the  low  grounds  escaped  entirely, 
I  have  hai'dly  any  personal  experience  now.  My  farm  and  grounds 
have  been  almost  entirely  biiill  over;  my  orchards  destroyed  for 
buildings  and  railroads,  and  my  gardens  and  the  back  yards  of  resi- 
dences. I  have  a  young  orchard  whicli  i)i'oduced  a  large  quantity  of 
excellent  apples,  pears  and  pluuis.  Fall  varieties  were  so  plenty  as 
to  be  almost  worthless  for  marketing.  I  did  not  observe  any  in- 
jiii  ii>us  insects,  except  on  Home  later  varieties  of  plums." 

W.  H.  Stout,  of  Schuylkill  county,  says:  "The  season  opened  very 
wet,  causing  blighted  trees  and  slow  growth  of  vegetables.  The 
drought  which  succeeded  the  wet  weather,  multiplied  insects  rapidly, 
making  it  necessary  to  be  continually  waging  a  war  of  extermination 
with  liquids  and  powders." 

.loliM  F.  Boyer,  of  Snyder  county,  says  that  the  most  remarkable 
thing  that  came  to  his  notice  during  the  sason  was  the  full  crop  of 
peaches  in  some  orchards,  while  adjoining  orchards  bore  none  at  all. 
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The  orchards  had  like  fertilization  and  lilie  pruning;  also  the  same 
slop»  and  soil.  He  ascribes  the  difference  to  cultivation,  and  ask;s, 
"how  shall  we  know  when  to  cultivate?"  Mr.  Boyer  has  over  7,000 
peach  trees  and  27,000  raspberry  plants.  Guthbert  takes  the  lead 
with  him  as  the  most  productive  and  profitable  red  raspberry. 

O.  P.  Shaner,  of  Somerset  county,  writes,  under  date  of  January 
1st,  as  follows:  "I  was  inclined  not  to  report  as  to  last  year's  fruit 
results,  for  the  reason  that  the  crops  were  so  very  meagre,  owing  to 
the  severe  frost  of  May  20.  The  peach  was  the  only  croj)  that  es- 
caped the  frost.  All  other  fruits  were  badly  injured,  except  some 
few  which  grew  in  favoi'ed  spots.  I  had  a  few  new  varieties  of 
strawberries  bearing,  but  frost  prevented  the  test.  I  had  only  about 
one-fourth  of  a  crop,  while  some  few  persons  had  three-fourths  of 
a  full  crop,  and  others  less.  The  potato  crop  was  nearly  up  to  the 
average,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drouth.  This  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  better  culture." 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  of  >Sonierset,  speaking  of  his  strawberries, 
says  that  they  were  injured  by  late  frosts.  His  new  "Mrs.  Cleve- 
land," planted  last  spring,  produced  a  luxuriant  growth. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Ir^earle,  of  Susquehanna  county,  says  that  most  of  the 
fruits  shipped  to  market  from  that  county,  were  rendered  unfit  owing 
to  the  depredations  of  the  codling  moth  and  other  insects.  Spraying- 
will  have  to  be  done  to  secure  marketable  fruit,  and  this  has  been 
commenced  actively  and  intelligentlj^,  as  the  result  of  the  Farmers' 
Institutes  held  in  the  county,  and  the  information  in  regard  to  spray- 
ing imparted  by  practical  fruit  growers. 

S.  M.  Baker,  of  Tioga,  writes:  "There  was  frost  in  this  county  in  the 
blossoming  season,  which  worked  in  a  different  manner  from  any- 
thing I  ever  saw  before.  It  was  a  cold  wind  that  froze  on  the  high- 
lands and  did  not  freeze  in  the  valleys.  My  observation  has  been  that 
the  spraying  apparatus  used  in  this  vicinity  has  been  too  small  and 
trifling.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  work  must  be  done  thoroughly  and 
often,  in  order  to  ensure  a  crop  of  fruit." 

Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  of  Union,  says:  "The  invasion  of  yellows  into  my 
peach  orchard,  and  the  presence  of  pear  blight  all  summer,  were  the 
only  matters  of  general  interest.  I  feel  that  a  success  can  be  made 
in  this  valley,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  valleys  in  this  State,  in  fruit 
growing.    The  soil  is  just  as  good  as  in  New  York." 

William  Cowan,  of  Warren  county,  reports  that  greater  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 

Pressly  Leech,  of  Washington  county,  writes:  "We  had  a  very 
open  winter  last  year  and  the  sap  started  early  in  the  apple  trees  and 
caused  the  buds  to  swell  too  early  in  the  season.  In  the  upland  or- 
chards there  were  very  few  apples.    The  only  orchards  that. bore 


were  in  luwiauds.  Jt  was  so  vei'y  dry  that  the  fruit  did  not  ma- 
ture well.  There  is  a  worm  working  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple  trees. 
The  orchards  turned  red  in  June.  Spraying  seemed  to  kill  the 
worms  and  saved  the  trees.  We  did  not  have  a  crop  of  plums  for 
some  years  until  this  season,  when  we  sprayed  our  trees  and  had  a 
good  crop.  All  other  growers  who  sprajed  had  an  abundant  yield  of 
fruit." 

Theodore  Day,  of  Wayne  county,  writes:  "Unfortunately  I  am 
situated  where  both  frosts  and  east  winds  have  prevented  fruiting 
of  many  choice  varieties  of  apples  and  pears.  This  is  the  fourth  year 
of  continuous  failure,  and  very  discouraging.  For  two  years  past, 
apple  tree  tent  caterpillars  have  done  little  or  no  damage,  but  on 
Monday  (Dec.  lOj,  I  took  50  clusters  of  eggs  from  an  orchard  of  50 
young  trees,  and  in  one  case  found  three  clusters  on  one  twig.  Re- 
cently, I  found  the  old  common  bark  lice  infesting  and  killing  a  cur- 
rant bush;  also  white  oyster  shell  bark  lice  killing  a  dwarf  pear  tree, 
both  in  Honesdale.  Round-headed  borers  are  damaging  many  apple 
trees  and  killing  some,  where  not  frequently  attended  to.  Black 
knots  are  also  doing  the  same  for  the  plum  trees.  Occasionally  apple 
trees  get  ci-ippled,  or  die,  from  the  bark  on  their  trunks  getting 
spongy  in  tiie  summer,  and  bursting  open  and  loose  from  the  wood. 
This  trouble  appears  to  stop  a  I  limes,  or  nearly  so  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  appears  again,  on  or  near  the  same  trees.  The  "Die-back" 
dead  spots  appear  to  increase.  When  pruning  apple  trees  with  this 
trouble  among  the  limbs,  I  can  get  it  all  out  of  some  orchards  by 
cutting  out  such  limbs." 

A.  Ruth,  of  Westmoieland,  reports  an  increasing  demand  for  veg- 
etables in  his  section  of  the  State,  and  many  farmers  have  commen 
ced  raising  them.    Last  season,  however,  was  too  dry,  especially  for 
potatoes. 

N.  A.  McKown,  ot  Wyoming,  says  lhat  spraying  has  given  a  fair 
start  in  that  county,  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  are  being 
realized. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Stable,  of  York  county,  recently  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  York-Cumberland-Adams  district,  writes:  "I  had  more  more  ap- 
ples on  my  little  farm  of  25  acres  than  ever,  whilst  my  neighbors  had 
but  a  small  crop.  Ben  Davis,  Smith's  Cider  and  York  Imperial  gave 
me  splendid  results,  and  I  attribute  it  largely  to  feeding  them  well. 
My  plan  has  been,  for  several  years,  to  haul  out  the  manure  direct 
from  the  stables,  and  place  it  under  the  trees,  say  12  to  15  inches 
thick — a  few  fec-t  away  from  the  trunks,  and  let  it  lay  there  until 
March,  and  then  haul  it  away  and  plow  under  for  corn  or  oats.  This 
leaves  the  flue  material  just  where  it  is  needed,  and  we  have  not  fail- 
ed in  10  years  in  having  a  good  crop.  We  had  about  400  bushels  of 
apliljes  this  year." 
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E.  H.  Oocklin,  reporting  for  the  upper  end  of  York  county,  says  he 
had  an  abundant  crop  of  peaches  of  fine  quality,  but  the  yellows  was 
very  troublesome,  on  account  of  the  law  not  being  enforced.  Plums 
were  abundant  where  sprayed.  Prince  Engelbert  succeeded  best. 
Among  the  Japan  varieties,  Abundance  is  fine,  but  liable  to  rot.  The 
apple  blighted  badly  in  some  localities.  Rose  bugs  caused  an  entire 
failure  of  the  grape  crop. 

Samuel  Small,  of  York,  reported  pear  trees  much  injured  liy  blight. 
The  yellow  is  affecting  some  peach  orchards.  Governor  Wood  and 
Black  Tartarian  are  the  best  cherries  in  his  locality.  There  is  a , 
marked  improvement  all  over  York  county  in  the  matter  of  planting 
shrubbery,  ornamental  trees  and  flowers.  More  flowers  were  culti- 
vated than  in  any  previous  year.  Mr.  Small  has  the  credit  of  having 
sent  in  the  first  report. 

The  foregoing  comprises  the  leading  points  in  the  reports  received 
from  the  different  counties.  Many  of  them  will  be  found  of  great 
importance  to  the  pomologist  and  horticulturist.  Death  has  invaded 
the  ranks  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee  and  the  corps  of  corres- 
pondents associated  therewith,  the  following  members  and  corres- 
pondents having  died  during  the  year:  Israel  Garretson,  of  Adams 
county;  John  Hoffa,  of  Northumberland  county;  Samuel  Larkin.  of 
Delaware  county,  and  B.  C.  Dawney,  of  Fulton  county.  Messrs.  Gar- 
ettson  and  Hoffa  were  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  possessed  a  wide  acquaintanceship  throughout  the  State.  They 
were  faithful  friends  of  horticulture,  as  were  Messrs  Larkin  and  Daw- 
ney. Several  correspondents  removed  to  other  states.  The  vacan- 
cies in  the  committee  have  been  filled,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the- 
members  will  be  as  observant  in  the  year  into  which  we  have  just 
fairly  entered  as  they  were  in  the  rather  trying  season  of  1894. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CYRUS  T.  FOX, 
Chairman  General  Fruit  Committee. 
Reading,  Pa.,  January  15,  1895. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 


Appeabance  of  this  Enemy  to  Fruit  Trees  in  Pennsylvania— How 

TO  Destroy  It. 

Since  the  alcove  report  was  presented  to  the  State  Horticultural 
Associaticn.  tho  chairman  has  received  information  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "San  Jose  Scale"  in  several  other  counties.    He  reported 
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the  facts  to  the  Stute  IJoard  of  Agricultm-e  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  body  in  Harrisburg,  on  Wednesday,  January  23.    The  scale  be- 
lon.n's  to  the  same  group  of  insects  as  the  oyster-shell  bark  louse  of 
the  apple.    It  differs  from  this  species  in  being  perfectly  round,  or 
at  most  very  slightly  elongated  or  irregular.  It  is  Hat,  pressed  close  to 
the  bark,  aiid  resembles  the  bark  in  color.    Fully  grown,  it  is  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    When  occurring  in  large  numbers 
the  scales  lie  close  together,  frequently  overlapping,  when  they  are 
ditii<-nl1  to  distinguish  without  a  magnifying  glass.    They  then  pre- 
sent the  general  ai)pearance  of  a  grayish,  sliglitly  roughened  scurfy 
deposit.  The  insect  was  brought  into  Pennsyhania  on  nvirsery  stock, 
and  may  be  carried  upon  fruit  sent  to  market.    California  pears  sold 
in  rennsyh-ania  cities,  have  been  found  infested  by  it.    The  scale  was 
brought  to  California  from  Chili,  first  appearing  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Jose.    ^Yheve  the  ti-ces  are  badly  infested,  they  had  belter  lie  cut 
down  and  burned.    W'liere  the  infestation  is  less  marked,  the  trees 
may  be  sprayed  with  insecticide  washes.    The  period  of  incubation 
is  iu  June,  and  iigaiu  later  in  the  summer— four  generations  being 
usual  in  one  season.    AVhen  the  scale  is  first  hatched,  and  before  the 
shell  has  hardened,  siu-aying  with  the  kerosene  emulsion  will  destroy 
them.    This  is  made  by  taking  two  gallons  of  kerosene,  and  adding 
thereto  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap  composed  of  i  pound  of  soap  and 
one  gallon  of  watei'.    Heat  the  solution  of  soap  and  add  it  boiling  hot 
to  the  kerosene,  stirring  the  mixture  5  or  ten  minutes.    It  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

If  tlu^  scales  have  hardened,  the  trees  must  be  sprayed  with  a  resin 
wash,  composed  of  20  pounds  resin,  5  pounds  caustic  soda  of  70  per 
cent,  si  l  ength.  :!  pints  of  fish  oil.  with  enough  water  added  to  make 
100  gallons. 

The  following  is  the  most  favored  winter  remedy  in  California: 
Take  of  unslaked  lime,  10  pounds;  sulphur,  5  pounds;  stock  salt,  4 
pounds;  and  water  sutticient  to  make  15  gallons.  All  the  sulphur 
and  half  the  lime  are  placed  in  a  kettle,  and  81  gallons  of  water  ad- 
ded, after  which  the  contents  of  the  kettle  are  boiled  for  about  an 
hour.  From  a  vellow  color  the  solution  will  change  to  a  dark  brown, 
and  finallv  will  become  perfectly  liquid,  the  product  being  ordinary 
sulphide  of  lime.  The  salt  and  the  I'eraaining  5  pounds  of  lime  are 
then  mixed,  the  latter  being  slaked,  and  the  slaked  lime  and  salt  are 
next  added  to  the  sulphide  of  lime  already  obtained,  the  whole  being 
then  diluted  with  water  to  mnke  15  gallons.  This  should  be  strained 
before  application.  The  preparation  should  only  be  used  in  the  win- 
ter as  it  will  do  great  damage  to  the  trees  if  applied  during  the 
growing  season.  One  thorough  application  is  sufficient.  This  is  the 
crreat  remedy,  which  has  proven  most  effectual  on  the  r.^c'tic  coa-t. 
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Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  entomologist  of  the  National  Department  of 
Agricultiuv,  Washington,  I).  ('.,  inspected  the  orchards  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  which  the  >San  Jose  scale  lirst  appeared,  and  prononnced  the 
insect  to  be  the  genuine  scale.  Specimen  twigs,  exhibited  at  the  hor- 
licuKural  meeting  held  in  Reading,  were  sent  (o  liini.  by  direction  of 
the  meeting,  by  Secretary  Engle.  Prof.  Howard,  under  date  of  Jan. 
24,  achnowledged  the  i'eceii»t  of  the  I  wigs,  and  said:  "Tlie  scale  insect 
which  you  send  is  the  San  Jose  scale,  beyond  any  doubt."  He  con- 
cludes as  follows:  "Please  be  good  enough  to  ask  all  your  friends  who 
think  they  have  the  San  Jose  scale,  to  notify  me  and  send  speiimens 
for  examination,  as  I  am  anxious  to  locate  every  -orchard  in  the  Eas- 
tern states  which  contains  the  scale."  The  insect  multiplies  amaz- 
ingly, and  is  the  most  destructive  pest  that  fruit  growers  have  yet 
encountered.    Hence  the  necessity  of  moving  promptly. 

CYRUS  T.  FOX. 


On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  referred  for  discussion. 

The  President.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  omit  the 
names  of  the  two  nurseries  in  New  Jersey  who  are  said  to  have  sent 
out  nursery  stock  infested  with  San  Jose  scale. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  fully  agree  with  the  president  that  we  should  omit 
the  names  of  the  parties  referred  to,  in  justice  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Fox.  "^^'hile  I  have  a  letter  from  a  reliable  party  naming  the 
nurseries  referred  to,  I  think  they  should  be  stricken  out  in  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  proof  that  the  trees  came  from  them. 

Before  adjourning  to  visit  the  plant  of  the  Reading  Cold  Storage 
Company,  T  wish  to  remind  the  members  that  our  evening  session 
will  be  held  in  the  lower  court  room,  at  7.30  p.  m.;  bell  will  ring  at 
7.15.  I  have  a  letter  from  President  Guldin,  extending  an  invitation 
to  visit  their  establishment  this  afternoon,  between  4  and  5  o'clock. 
This  im'itation  was  accepted  and  the  society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


The  main  court  room  was  comfortably  filled,  and  there  was  a  fail' 
representation  of  ladies  in  the  audience.  The  programme  was  made 
especially  entertaining  by  the  readings  and  recitations  of  ex-Mayor 
Kenney,  and  several  selections  of  most  enjoyable  music  by  a  quartette 
of  gentlemen.    The  "annual  address"  of  President  Moon,  and  Dr. 
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Schaeffer's  address  on  "What  Can  Our  Public  Schools  do  for  Horti- 
culture?" were  the  prominent  features  of  the  evening".  Prof.  S.  B. 
Heiges,  Washington,  D.  C,  being  detained  on  account  of  sickness, 
his  address  on  "Thoroughness  in  Fruit  Culture,"  was,  of  necessity, 
omitted. 

After  a  selection  of  music,  the  exercises  of  the  evening  were 
(.pened  'by  the  announcement  of  the  following  committees  by  Presi- 
dent Moon: 

To  Audit  Treasurer's  Account— J.  W.  Pyle,  J.  G.  Rush,  H.  S. 
Rupp. 

On  Exhibits.— E.-W.  Thomas,  John  G.  Engle,  J.  C.  Hepler. 

On  Legislation  and  to  Attend  Annual  Meeting  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.— Cyrus  T.  Fox,  H.  M.  Engle,  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  H.  C. 
vSnavely,  T.  A.  Woods,  H.  W.  Comfort,  E.  B.  Engle. 

On  Final  Resolutions.— Calvin  Cooper,  E.  C.  Brinser,  C.  L.  Lougs- 

dorf. 


Pkesident's  Annual  Report. 
The  following  address  was  then  read  by  President  William  H. 
Moon: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  anticipated  pleasure  of  again  holding  our  autumn  meeting 
in  this  cilv  liaving  become  a  reality,  we  cannot  but  show  our  appre- 
Wation  bv  tlianking  our  many  Berks  county  members  and  friends 
for  their  kind  invitations  and  extensive  and  complete  arrangements 
tor  a  successful  meeting.  Though  we  slighted  and  turned  aside  the 
invitation  for  the  meeting  of  1894,  we  were  cordially  invited  to  come 
here  this  vear,  and  can  assure  you  we  fully  appreciate  your  wel- 
,-om.>,  and 'are  glad  to  be  with  you.  This  is  the  fifth  (ime  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  \ssociation  that  it  has  convened  in  this  city,  nine  years 
having  elapsed  since  our  last  visit;  yet  we  do  not  feel  as  strangers 
•imono'  you  In  fact,  while  such  a  large  proportion  of  our  members 
■nv  orthe  progressive  horticulturists  of  Berks  county,  it  seems  more 
.,s  it  tl.p  association  were  coming  to  headquarters  than  is  the  case 
in  anv  olh.M'  citv  in  which  we  meet.  Since  last  here  we  have  visited 
Bethh'li.'.n  uu  I  lie  .'ast,  Lebanon  on  the  west,  Lancaster  to  the  south, 
and  l.ave  ll.rice  g(me  on  missionary  journeys  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  twi.-e  held  our  meeting  in  the  State  capital.  While  we 
have  been  welcomed  elsewhere  and  revived  new  interests,  it  may  be 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  yet  in  no  city  have  we  more  to  look  for- 
^vard  to  in  anticipation  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  than 
in  this;  for  here  our  judge  had  his  bench,  our  Fox  had  his  home  and 
the  sons  of  men  are  sure  to  find  a  place  to  lay  their  heads. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  Association,  we  are  again 
in  annual  session,  assembled  to  learn  what  we  can  from  each  other, 
to  hear  what  our  learned  friends  and  visitors  may  have  to  impart 
to  us,  and  then  go  home  and  profit  by  what  we  have  heard.  About 
this  season  of  the  year  it  is  usual  with  many  to  take  an  account  of 
stock  and  balance  their 'books  for  the  year  just  closed,  and  if  results 
have  been  as  anticipated,  seek  investments  for  the  surjilus;  we  doubt 
if  the  latter  is  causing  much  anxiety  to  those  engaged  in  horlicul- 
tural  pursuits,  for  with  the  great  financial  depression  tliat  has  in- 
fluenced both  labor  and  capital  for  the  past  two  years,  and  iuii)osedl 
economy  on  many  who  had  never  economized  before,  this  universal 
feeling  of  obtaining  only  the  absolute  necessities  of  life  has  not  been 
conducive  to  quick  sales  or  remunerative  prices  for  our  hortimltural 
products.  The  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  foundation  class  of  all  natural 
prosperity  have,  during  the  last  few  j'ears,  seen  tlieir  holdings  depre- 
ciate in  value,  the  prices  for  their  products  go  lower  and  lower,  until 
the  returns  for  their  labor  are  far  below  any  other  class,  while  their 
taxes,  interest  and  mortgages  have  increased  so  that  rigid  econuniy 
and  self  denial  are  required  to  keep  them  afloat.  You  hear  no 
sympathy  for  this  class.  Oh  no,  they  grow  their  own  living  and  are 
the  envy  of  the  laboring  classes.  If  the  private  hisiory  of  many  of 
these  tillers  of  the  soil  were  brought  to  light,  it  would  show  much 
privation  and  self  sacrifice.  When  the  business  troubles  of  this 
country  begin  to  settle  and  assume  a  normal  condition,  let  us  lio[)e 
that  it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  equality,  when  the  horti- 
culturist and  agriculturist  will  receive  the  same  amount  of  pay  for 
the  same  amount  and  hours  of  work  that  other  classes  receive;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  you  have  need  to  ask.  Why  do  the  boys  leave 
the  farm,  gardens  and  orchards? 

The  complete  report  of  the  year's  fruit  crop,  as  presented  'by  oar 
chairman  of  the  general  fruit  committee,  shows  much  research,  tlie 
correspondence  having  been  greatly  extended  so  tliat  now  we  are  fa- 
vored with  reports  from  all  but  four  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  in  the 
State;  the  various  details  and  suggestions  contained  therein,  will 
properly  claim  our  attention  at  a  future  session. 

The  attendance  here  this  evening  of  the  gentleman  into  whose 
custody  the  rising  generation  of  this  Oonunonwe:ilth  are  entrusted 
is  gratifying,  and  we  feel  that  in  him  the  State  has  an  earnest  advo- 
cate for  the  cause  of  arboriculture  and  its  kindred  interests,  and 
these  useful  and  instructive  ideas  will  bring  fruit  in  future  years. 
The  greater  demand  for  cut  flowers  as  the  years  roll  on,  the  im  reased 
interest  in  the  chrysantliemum  shows  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
and  the  more  extensive  planting  of  bedding  and  flowering  ]>]ants 
all  tend  to  show  that  the  taste  for  floriculture  is  on  the  increase. 
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The  useful  and  practical  instruction  in  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits  at  our  State  College,  as  shown  by  the  bulletins  issued, 
are  eonviuciug  prouf  that  a  good  work  is  being  accomplished  there. 
The  institutes  under  the  care  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
many  sections  have  at  least  one  paper  on  horticultural  topics,  and 
these  tend  to  awaken  and  increase  an  interest  therein.  At  no  time 
w  ithin  my  recollection  has  there  been  issued  a  greater  number  of  live, 
bright,  instructive  and  useful  publications  on  horticultural  subjects 
than  are  now  circulating  throughout  the  United  States,  and  their 
weekly  or  monthly  visits  are  surely  great  educators,  and  exert  a 
favorable  iutluence  in  the  right  direction. 

With  these  circumstances  all  tending  to  show  a  training  calculated 
to  make  more  practical  horticulturists  and  agriculturists,  may  we 
jiot  hupe  that  before  the  dawn  of  another  century  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  luive  a  second  or  third  rate  lawyer  occupying  (not  filling) 
the  cabinet  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
1).  (J.,  but  that  some  of  our  young  men  who  have  become  fitted  and 
prepared,  may  fill  the  ofiice  Avith  credit  and  honor? 

With  so  many  tendencies  in  the  right  direction,  why  is  it  that  this 
association  does  not  increase  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  usefulness? 
We  meet  annually  and  tell  our  experiences;  one  of  my  earliest  recol- 
lections of  these  meetings  was  a  cure  for  the  peach  yellows;  that  has 
been  nearly  twenty  years  ago  and  we  have  had  many  cures  since, 
but  we  continue  to  receive  them  and  order  them  to  be  placed  on  the 
table,  and  keep  the  axe  and  the  fire  at  hand  as  the  only  sure  extermi- 
nator. Do  we  not  need  more  scientific  (not  theoretical)  instru(;tion? 
We  see  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticul- 
tiiral  Society  is  nearly  all  devoted  to  papers  by  professional  and  sci- 
entific men.  This  is  piobably  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  but  is  there 
not  a  happy  medium?  This  is  not  mentioned  as  easting  any 
reficction  on  tlie  progranmie  for  this  year  or  on  future  occasions, 
until  our  tinancial  condition  will  admit  of  our  doing  otherwise.  In 
this  connection  I  would  ask  if  it  would  not  be  wise  with  the  change 
of  administration  as  inaugurated  this  day  in  Harrisburg,  to  renew 
our  ettV»rts  (o  obtain  from  the  State  funds  the  sura  of  f300  to  |54)0 
;inuiially,  (0  increase  our  usefulness,  and  enable  us  to  invite  those 
among  us  wliose  attendance  would  be  very  gratifying  and  instructive? 
This  sum  would  also  admit  of  another  change  which  I  believe  to  be 
greatly  needed],  niid  that  is  the  employment  of  a  stenograplier  at 
These  meetings,  to  record  the  full  proceedings,  to  be  published  at 
once  in  i>ani|)hlet  form,  and  distributed  within  thirty  days  after  ad- 
journment. This  iMiblication  need  not  prevent  them  from  becoming 
a  part  of  I  he  State  reports  if  the  authorities  see  proper  to  include 
them  therein. 
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We  are  informed  that  very  many,  if  not  most  State  Horti- 
cultural Societies,  are  assisted  by  State  funds.  The  New  Jer- 
sey Horticultural  Society  receives  at  least  1300  annually.  Its  cost 
for  a  stenographer  and  the  publication  of  300  copies  of  its  report  of 
over  200  pages  was  about  |150.  The  Peninsular  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  a  small  portion  of  Virginia,  re- 
ceives |300  annually  from  both  Delaware  and  Maryland,  makiug 
|600  in  all;  their  proceedings  are  published  within  thirty  days,  and 
are  thus  available  for  distribution  and  reference  while  the  proceed- 
ings are  fresh.  Is  not  this  calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  and 
increase  in  membership?  Possibly  it  would  be  considered  rather 
extravagant  if  Pennsylvania  should  then  follow  the  example  of  Kan- 
sas and  appropriate  (as  has  been  the  case)  |5,000  annually  to  their 
horticultural  society,  and  thus  allow  the  payment  of  |1,200  per  year 
for  the  secretary.  These  suggestions  are  brought  to  your  notice 
for  your  consideration,  and  because  they  are  believed  to  be  closely 
allied  with  the  continued  and  future  success  and  usefulness  of  this 
association. 

The  resignation  of  our  librarian  and  the  information  received  from 
him  that  the  volumes  belonging  to  this  association  are  now  at  the 
State  capital,  in  quarters  over  which  he  has  no  control  and  otherwise 
wanted  by  the  present  occupant,  and  that  he  has  no  available  room 
for  them,  will  necessitate  some  action  at  this  time  in  regard  to  our 
library  and  librarian. 

With  the  dawn  of  another  year  let  us  hope  for  a  brighter  future, 
and  that  the  darkest  shadows  of  business  depression  have  passed; 
that  our  fruits  may  be  larger,  liner  and  possess  of  more  golden  tints 
than  in  the  year  just  closed. 

Since  hearing  the  report  of  our  legislative  committee  this  after- 
noon, and  being  informed  that  the  only  hope  we  can  have  for  State 
aid  is  by  and  .through  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  thought 
has  arisen.  Why  is  this  the  case?  If  horticulture  is  advanced  agri- 
culture, and  the  appropriation  to  the  latter  is  legal,  then  why  nut  to 
the  former?  If  not,  why  cannot  the  same  power  that  legalized  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  legalize  a  State  Board  of  Hoi'tieulture? 
I  would  favor  harmonious  action,  however,  if  possible. 


Following  the  president's  address  were  several  selections  by  ex- 
Mayor  Kenuey,  of  Reading,  and  music  by  a  quartette  of  gentlemen, 
all  of  which  were  heartily  applauded. 

Dr.  Schaelfer's  address  being  next  in  order,  and  his  absence  being 
noted,  Mr.  Fox  explained  that  this  being  inauguration  day  at  Har- 
risburg,  crowded  and  belated  trains  would  account  for  his  tempo- 


vary  absence.  He  felt  sure,  however,  that  the  speaker  would  be  on 
hand,  as  promised.  .        .  ■ 

iMr,  Fox.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  seventy-one  citizens  of 
Reading  and  Berks  county  who  have  paid  their  dues  and  become 
members  of  our  association  for  l.SDS.  They  are  among  our  leading 
citizens  in  every  walk  of  life,  including  merchants,  lawyers,  editors, 
bankers  and  others,  who  are  interested  in  our  work,  and  are  glad  to 
aid  in  advancing  the  interests  of  our  society  and  of  horticulture,  gen- 
erally. 

The  President.  iBerks  county  is  again  ahead  in  securing  the 
largest  list  of  members.  If  we  had  several  more  counties  like  this, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  asking  aid  from  the  State. 

Mr.  Cooper.  As  ex-Mayor  Kenuey  is  about  to  leave  us  to  meet  an 
engagement  elsewhere,  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  for  the 
elegant  manner  in  which  he  has  entertained  us. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously. 

At  this  juncturt-  Dr.  Nathan  0.  Schaetfer,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  entered  the  hall,  and  was  vigorously  applauded 
as  he  advanced  to  the  platform. 

Upon  being  introduced  to  the  audience,  he  spoke  as  follows: 


What  can  the  Public  Schools  do  fok  Horticulture? 

"One  of  the  officials  at  Harrisburg  ascribes  the  recent  slump  in 
[xilitics  111  I  he  churches.  He  says  that  the  churches  have  been  send- 
ing missionaries  to  Asia,  Africa  and  other  half-civilized  conntiies; 
that  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  semi-barbarous  races,  the  mission- 
aries teach  tliem  agru-ulture,  that  the  extra  harvests  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  have  overstocked  the  markets  iusoiuucli  I  hat  new  wheat 
is  sold  in  Loudon  (^ery  day  of  the  year,  thus  gradually  reducing  the 
price  per  bushel  to  50  cents,  and  that  wheat  at  50  cents  a  bushel 
defeated  The  Democratic  party  in  the  late  election.  In  this  fine  spun 
tluMtry  there  is  at  least  one  grain  of  truth,  that  agriculture  lies  at 
tlie  basis  of  all  true  civilization.  The  higliest  development  of  agri- 
,  nil  lire  is  horticulture.  The  tilling  of  tlie  earth  so  as  to  produce 
ihe  best  resiills  in  the  form  of  fruits,  food  and  objects  of  beauty  is 
iioi  liculture.  lis  triumphs  are  exemplified  in  the  most  carefully 
cultivated  portions  of  an  estate,  viz:  in  the  garden.  As  an  art,  gar- 
dening is  not  niei-ely  useful,  but  certain  forms  of  it  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  line  art,  for  the  luscious  fruits,  sweet  scented  flowers 
and  other  lliings  of  beauty  in  the  garden,  appeal  to  eye  and  smell 
and  taste  of  our  aesthetic  nature. 

One  year  ago.  when  in  your  meeting  I  raised  the  (juestion,  what 
can  the  public  schools  do  for  horticulture?  I  did  not  expect  you  to 
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CiiU  upon  me  for  an  answer.  Indeed,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt 
an  adequate  answer;  lor  I  know  too  little  of  your  art  to  speak  au- 
Uioritativelj;  my  design  is  simply  to  discuss  the  question  and  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  practical  men  like  yourselves  to  expend  upon  it  some 
seiious  tliouglit  based  upon  your  experience. 

From  the  days  of  Babylon,  with  its  hanging  gardens,  which  were 
classed  among  the  wonders  uf  antiquity,  down  to  our  own  time,  the 
horticrdture  of  a  people  furnishes  a  gauge  to  measure  (heir  civiliza- 
tion. If  our  public  schools  can  be  uiade  to  promote  the  ci\iUzation 
of  our  age  by  directing  attention  to  llie  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables,  Jieither  the  pupil's  time  uor  the  public  money  will 
be  wasted  thereby. 

In  the  flrst  place  wliat  man  has  done,  can  lie  done  again  by  man. 
Foreign  lands  abound  in  school  gardens.  France  possesses  nearly 
fifty  thousand,  Russia  eighteen  thousand,  Austria  nine  thousand, 
Belgium,  three  thousand  five  hundred,  Switzerland,  two  thousand 
live  hundred.  These  are  not  called  scliool  gardens  through  a  figure 
of  speech,  like  our  kindergartens,  but  tliey  are  real  gardens  on  the 
school  grounds,  in  whicii  the  pnpils  nnder  liie  direction  of  tiieir 
teachers,  sow  seeds,  grow  plants,  raise  flowers,  learn  how  to  prepare 
the  soil,  how  to  free  it  from  weeds  and  to  cultivate  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of  eacli  locality. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  instruction  of  (his  kind  Is  not  adapted 
to  young  minds.  I  have  seen  lit  lie  girls  in  ecstacies  over  flower 
lieds  which  tliey  themselves  had  cultivaled  and  cared  for.  The  fun- 
damental ideas  of  botany  can  lie  made  clear  and  tangilfle  by  observa- 
tion lessons  on  (he  [tarts  of  fiowets,  on  llie  modes  of  germination 
and  growth  ft-om  s.'ed  lo  leaf,  and  fioni  tlouci-  lo  fiuii.  'llie  leading 
facts  of  plani  gi-owlh  are  not  as  ditti(  nil  of  coinpieliension  as  manv 
problems  in  percentage  and  cube  root  wliich  are  iiiHi<  t(-(l  upon 
young  minds  often  before  the  nnderslanding  is  sulticiently  mature  to 
grayph,'  Willi  such  jn'oblems.  Many  transactions  in  barter  and  ex- 
chang(\  in  insurance  and  b  inl<inu.arc  much  farther  removed  from  liic 
life  of  the  child  than  the  flowers  and  four  leaved  clovers  over  which 
he  bends  witli  shouts  of  dtdiglit,  and  wliicli  he  loves  lo  iiliick  ami 
gather  on  the  In  atli  and  in  the  fields.  Now,  would  it  mit  be  Irm- 
economy  of  child  efl'ort  to  teach  him  something  new  al)out  the  objects 
that  inte  rest  him,  and  (o  pi)st|)one  calciilal  ions  w  hii-li  (uil\  become  iti- 
teresting  when  the  instincts  of  maturer  life  become  nascent?  Good 
thinking  is  only  ])ossible  when  you  have  sumelhiiiLi  tn  ihink 
about.  If  the  materials  of  thought  consist  of  clear,  definite  concepts, 
the  comparisons  between  related  objects  will  be  well  made,  and  the 
conclusions  or  judgments  will  be  accurate.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  pupils  are  expected  to  think  upon  subjects  concerning  which 
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their  ideas  are  necessarily  misty  aud  ill  defined,  how  can  the  com- 
parisons between  objects  of  thought  be  correctly  made?  How  can  the 
conclusions  be  accurate,  and  the  habits  of  thought  developed  thereby 
be  such  as  will  help  the  pupil  in  the  subsequent  sharp  competition 
of  actual  life?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  part  of  wisdom  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  other  ci.uutries,  and  to  inquire  wherein 
our  methods  of  instruction  are  not  so  well  adapted  as  theirs  to  the 
gi'o.wing  needs  of  the  child. 

Ill  I  lie  iKxt  place,  school  readers  in  botany  have  been  prepared 
that  will  open  the  learner's  eyes  to  the  wonders  of  the  field  and  the 
marvels  of  the  garden.  One  of  these  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  begins 
Willi  the  story  of  a  little  book  published  in  1793  at  Berlin,  by  Chris- 
tian Cnnrad  Sprengel,  (  utitled  "Nature's  Secret  in  the  Structure  and 
Fertilizati(ui  of  Flowers  Unveiled."  AVhen  it  first  ai)])eare(l,  many 
looked  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  fairy  tale.  When  Darwin  afterwards 
proved  the  correctness  of  the  secret  which  Sprengel  had  discovered, 
and  showed  tlie  real  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature  by  which 
bees,  biuiible  bees,  moths  and  flies  carry  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to 
another,  viz:  a  flower  fertilized  by  itself  does  not  produce  as  good 
fruit  nor  its  seed  as  vigorous  a  plant  as  flowers  fertilized  by  pollen 
from  other  flowers,  Darwin,  in  his  letter  to  Prof  (iray,  describes 
himself  as  stark  mad  over  his  wonderful  discovery.  Children  love 
fairy  tales.  Here  is  one  of  nature's  fairy  tales  in  which  fact  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  Had  my  teachers  known  of  these  marvels 
and  described  them,  work  in  the  garden  would  have  meant  more 
tlian  backache  by  the  spade;  tlie  toil  would  have  meant  more  than 
the  simple  exercise  of  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain;  and  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  palate  would  have  found  some  delight  in  the  products 
of  the  garden. 

The  value  of  snch  instruction  can  not  be  doubted.  One  example 
will  suffice.  A  teacher  in  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  gave  in- 
struction on  the  cultivation  of  the  apple  and  its  protection  from 
Ihe  codHiig  inoili  an.!  olher  iiijuiioiis  iiis...-ls.  In  a  lew  years  the 
apple  crop  was  doubled  In  that  one  county. 

In  the  third  place,  the  school  can  glorify  the  achievements  of 
men  eminent  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  pioneers  in  farm- 
ing deserve  as  much  glory  as  the  pioneers  who  explore  new  regions 
of  the  earth.  The  man  who  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  intro- 
duced vegetables  from  Holland  did  as  much  for  England  as  the 
admii-al  who  concpuM-ed  the  Spanish  armada.  The  man  who  first 
taught  rotation  of  crops,  did  as  much  as  the  duke  who  won  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  The  man  who  improved  the  breeds  of  English 
stock  did  as  much  as  the  iron  duke  who  conquered  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo.  I  would  sooner  be  the  Schaett'er  who  produced  an  im- 
pr*>ved  variety  of  the  apple  than  the  captain  of  the  same  name  who 
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foviglit  in  the  Ameiicau  revolution.  The  one  was  a  greater  bene- 
J'actor  than  the  other. 

During  the  hist  season  an  ordinary  eight  pound  basket  of  grapes 
could  be  bought  for  thirty  cents.  Under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
onr  county  superintendents  \Yho  owns  a  farm,  grapes  were  raised 
and  sold  at  $2.60  per  basket.  The  thirty  cents  represent  labor,  and 
the  remaining  |2.3()  represent  brains.  Here  and  there  men  still  make 
ranuing  and  gardening  jiay,  but  Ihey  do  il  by  ]>nttiug  brains,  as  well 
as  toil,  into  the  soil.  Show  a  boy  that  it  is  possibh'  to  p\il  l)iains  into 
a  garden  as  well  as  into  a  sermon,  and  he  will  think  as  highly  of  the 
gardener  as  the  preacher. 

By  the  establishment  of  school  gardens,  by  teaching  the  elements 
of  botany,  and  by  pointing  out  what  great  tilings  have  been  done 
for  the  human  race  by  skilled  gardeners,  it  is  possible  for  the  public 
schools  to  stimulate  horticulture. 

In  conclusion,  ht  us  see  what  aic  llu-  obstacles,  and  liow  they  can 
be  removed.  The  first  obstacle  is  the  short  term  of  six  mouths. 
Daring  the  time  best  adapted  for  work  in  the  garden  the  schools 
are  closed. 

The  second  obstacle  is  found  in  the  fact  that  no  ground  has  been 
reserved  for  a  school  garden — often  there  is  not  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  playground.  The  French  are  wiser  than  the  Americans, 
although  the  soil  of  France  looks  like  one  vast  gai-den,  and  land  is 
much  dearer  than  in  America,  her  statesmert  insist  on  attaching  to 
ever}'  school  house  enough  ground  for  jilay  and  for  the  school 

« 

garden. 

The  third  and  greatest  obstacle  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  those  who  teach.  The  fourth  is  a  lack  of  public  sentiment; 
the  schools  never  rise  above  the  demands  of  the  people  who  are  the 
patrons.  , 

Now,  the  remedies  are  these:  First  begin  w  ith  the  normal  schools. 
Several  of  these  institutions  are  proposing  to  build  new  model  schools. 
1  hope  to  persuade  one  or  more  of  these  great  schools  to  establish 
a  school  garden  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  in  the  model  school. 
If  the  experiment  is  successful,  competition  will  compel  the  others  to 
follow  suit. 

•In  the  next  ]ilace,  the  teachers  can  substitute  chalk  boxes  and 
flower  pots  during  the  winter  months.  These  can  be  filled  with 
earth,  and  when  the  seeds  planted  in  them  have  sprouted,  the  plant 
Uiay  gi;i(l n;il ly  he  studied  froni  seid  lo  leal',  iiiid  in  i-are  cases,  from 
flower  to  fi  iiit.  Thirdly,  more  advanced  instruction  could  be  given 
by  establishing  township  high  schools.  Finally,  this  society  can 
agitate  this  whole  question,  create  public  sentiment  by  showing  the 
possibility  of  earning  a  comfortable  livelihood  by  horticulture,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  more  practical  training  in  our  public  scliools. 
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Mr.  Chase.  I  am  confideiU  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every 
one  in  this  room  when  I  thank  Dr.  Schaeffer  for  his  very  interesting 
and  practical  remarks.  We  often  hear  statements  that  so  large  a 
percentage  of  our  college  graduates  do  not  succeed  in  life;  and  is  it 
not  because  they  are  not  grounded  in  those  truths  that  are  most  use- 
ful and  practical,  and  that  are  the  basis  of  a  thorough  education? 
In  our  primary  and  preparatory  schools,  in  aiming  for  a  high  stand- 
ard of  learning,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  study  of  botany  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  horticulture.  Take  our  public  men  of  today, 
and- the  most  distinguished  are  such  scientists  as  Meehan  and  Dana, 
who  are  among  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  agriculture  and 
horticultural  science. 

Mr.  Moon.  In  this  address,  Dr.  Schaeffer  has  certainly  brought  out 
much  food  for  thought.  I  had  recently  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and 
having  *  long  talk  with  the  Doctor,  and  in  speaking  of  this  address, 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  those  of  our  members  who  are  interested, 
woald  give  their  views  on  the  ideas  advanced. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Schaeffer  for  his  allusion  to  our  State 
College.  It  is  our  college,  a  Pennsylvania  institution,  and  it  deserves 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  our  citizens.  It  is  there  that  our 
State  has  its  experiment  station,  and  under  the  management  of  Pro- 
fessors Armsby,  Frear,  Buckhout,  Butz  and  others,  it  is  doing  much 
not  only  for  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  State, 
but  for  the  education  of  our  children.  Among  its  students  today  are 
some  of  Pennsylvania's  foremost  citizens,  including  some  high  in 
official  life. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  has  been  known  in  this  county  for  years  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Kutztown  Normal  School,  and  as  one  of  our  foremost 
educators,  and  I  again  heartily  thank  him  for  his  kind  reference  to 
the  State  (  Jollege. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  take  gieal  pleasure  in  saying  that  Dr.  S(>haef¥er 
has  given  us  many  important  and  valuable  points.  It  is  when  cliil- 
dren  are  young  that  we  can  best  instruct  them  about  plants,  and  how 
they  grow.  They  might  also  study  about  butterflies  and  insects  and 
learn  whic-h  are  beneficial  and  which  injui'ious.  If  once  interested, 
children  would  study  them,  and  the  information  would  be  useful  in 
after  life.  Several  valuable  works  in  lliis  line  have  been  introduced, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  members  of  this  society  could  not  write 
articles  and  bring  this  matter  before  our  people.  We  ought  to  aid 
in  desseminating  this  knowledge  which  every  farmer  and  every  far- 
mer's son  needs  so  badly. 

Mr.  Cooper.  1  hope  we  will  not  leave  this  hall  without  extending 
to  Dr.  Schaeffer  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  most  interesting  ad- 
dress. I  think  with  him,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  should  lead  in  the  matter  of  instructing  her 
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youth  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  I  move  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Doctor,  and  also  to  the  quartette  which  has  so 
delightfully  entertained  us  with  music. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Judge 
Stitzel,  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  submitted  the  following 
list  of  candidates  for  the  several  offices: 

President,  W.  H.  Moon,  Morrisville. 

Vice  Presidents,  H.  M.  Engle,  Marietta ;  Howard  A.  Chase,  Phila- 
delphia; H.  S.  Rupp,  Shiremanstowu. 

Recording  Secretary,  E.  B.  Engle,  ^Vayuesboro. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  P.  Brinton,  Christiana. 
Treasurer,  J.  Hibberd  Bartram,  Milltown. 

Judge  Stitzel.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  reference  to  our  li- 
brary, we  thought  best  to  make  no  nomination  for  the  office  of  libra- 
rian.   If  desired,  it  can  be  reported. later. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Fox  was  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  association,  and  the  candidates  named  were  declared  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Fox.  It  attords  me  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  mem- 
bers to  the  increasing  interest  manifested  in  horticulture,  and  the 
work  of  our  Association  by  leading  papers.  That  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  is  especially  interested  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  mat- 
ters, is  evinced  not  only  in  its  full  and  satisfactory  reports  of  our 
proceedings,  but  in  its  editorials,  (^ther  papei-s  are  giving  extended 
reports  of  our  work,  and  I  feel  il  a  duly  In  idl  you  what  the  press 
is  doing  for  us.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  editorial  in  yesterday's 
Ledger  has  been  brought  to  your  noticp. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  selection  of  a  place  for 
holding  our  next  annual  meeting  was  taken  up. 

Judge  Stitzel  nominated  Gettysburg.  It  is  a  noted  place,  and  we 
have  had  successful  meetings  there. 

The  secretary  read  letters  from  Prof.  Armsby,  of  State  College,  Pa., 
and  J.  E.  Handenshield,  Secretary  of  "The  Gardener's  and  Fruit 
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Grower's  Association,"  of  Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  inviting  the  society 
to  meet  at  their  respective  places  in  1896. 

Mr.  Longsdorf.  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  get  good  accommodations 
at  Gettysburg,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  that  we  will  get  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink.    T  am  sure  our  people  will  li-eat  you  hospitably. 

Mr.  F(),\.  As  lo  Stale  (.'ollege,  i  can  guarantee  a  free  hall  in  case 
we  go  there.  While  I  am  a  (ruslee  of  thai,  institution,  I  am  not 
speaking  in  favor  of  meeting  there.  It  is  loo  far,  and  we  always 
have  trouble  in  getting  new  members.  AVe  ought  to  meet  nearer  our 
base  of  operations;  would  rather  go  io  Gettysburg,  but  it  is  not  what 
we  want,  because  it  is  dif'ticult  of  access.  Wherever  we  go,  it  should 
be  at  the  least  cost  to  our  association  and  members. 

Mr.  Engle.  It  seems  pretty  difficult  to  decide  what  is  best.  If  it 
depended  u|>()u  al  tendan('(^  and  membershii),  we  would  come  to  Read- 
ing every  time.  I  have  always  urged  that  we  attempt  to  proselyte 
and  try  to  gain  new  members  in  new  fields. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  regret  that  we  have  no  invitation  from  Harrisburg.  It 
is  central,  e^isy  of  access,  and  we  always  have  good  meetings  there. 
I  am  sorry  t<»  disagree  with  my  friend  Engle.  We  have  been  at 
Williamsport,  Gettysburg  and  other  points,  and  have  usually  found 
a  smaller  attendance  and  have  exerted  less  influence.  The  theory 
of  proselyting  is  a  pretty  one,  and  it  ought  to  be  more  than  a  theory. 
We  attempted  it  some  years  ago  by  going  to  Williamsport,  where 
only  a  few  of  our  members  attended,  and  but  one  new  name  was 
added  to  our  roll.  The  sooner  we  recognize  that  we  must  depend 
upon  the  interest  manifested  by  the  "Old  Guard,"  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  Association. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  see  our  society  go  to  Chester  county. 
West  Chester  is  a  hospitable  place,  and  its  people  will  be  interested 
in  our  meetings.  The  bulk  of  our  members  are  from  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  State,  and  it  is  easily  accessible.  I  hope  we  will  decide 
to  hold  our  next  meeting  there. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  that  this  society  has  ever  met  in 
Lehigh  county.  There  is  no  other  member  here  from  that  county, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  this  Association  come  to  Allentown.  I  have 
no  doubt  we  would  have  a  large  and  profitable  meeting. 

The  President.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  will  state  a  few 
facts.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  several  hundred  dollars  in  our  treas- 
ury. We  held  several  meetings  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  We  met 
at  Lewistowu  and  Mifflintowu,  and  while  we  had  good  meetings  and 
took  in  some  new  members,  they  are  not  with  us  now.  I  hope  we 
may  make  no  mistake  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  meeting  at  West  Chester. 
It  w^ould  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  old  members  there,  and  particu- 
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larly  to  Mr.  Hoopes,  for  many  years  the  president  of  this  society.  I 
hope  ^Vesi  Chester  \Yill  be  decided  upon. 

The  President.    What  guarantee  can  he  given  as  to  a  hall? 

Mr.  Ingrain.    I  think  the  com  l  lioiise  could  he  had  lice  (if  charge. 

Mr.  Engle.  While  1  admit  thai  we  always  teel  more  at  home  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Stale  1  thiid<  our  intliience,  and  the  interest 
in  our  worl<  would  increase  if  we  would  more  fre(piently  go  into  new 
fields.  1  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  see  the  next  meeting  held  at 
'S'N'est  Chester. 

On  motion,  nominations  closed,  and  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  places 
named,  with  the  following  result: 
West  Cliester,  25  votes. 
Gettysburg,  9  votes. 
All^ntown,  5  votes. 
Pittsburgh,  1  vote. 
State  College,  no  votes, 
Harrisburg,  no  votes. 

West  Chester  having  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  was 
selected  as  the  place  for  holding  our  next  annual  meeting. 

Treasurer  lUirtram  submitted  his  annual  statement,  which  was 
received  and  i-eferred  to  the  auditing  committee,  who  subsequently 
reported  the  same  as  correct. 


TREASUREK'S  ANNUAL  STATEMENT. 
•T.  Hibberd  Bartram,  treasurer,  in  account  with  State  Horticultural 


Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

1!S94.  Dr. 

To  cash  on  hand  as  per  last  report,    1170 

To  dues  from  annual  members,    100  00 

To  cash  from  Cyrus  T.  Fox   1  14 
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•  Cr. 

By  cash  paid  to  J.  Haines,  janitor,   .|5  00 

By  cash  paid  Cyrus  T.  Pox,  expenses,   30  86 

By  cash  paid  Gyrus  T.  Fox,  salary,    2.5  00 

By  cash  paid  E.  B.  Engle,  expenses,   37  49 

By  cash  paid  E.  B.  Engle,  salary   25  00 

By  cash,  balance  on  hand,    148  09 
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The  following  paper  was  read  by  H.  G.  McGrOwan,  Geiger's  Mills,  Pa.: 
IH  THE  FAliMER'S  HOIME  WHAT  IT  SHOULD  BE?  , 


The  sweetest  memory  to  man  is  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  Arc 
the  tanners'  lioiiics  ot  to-day  ]>ro(1nciii.n  or  ]ieri;(M  iiatiuj;  tliat  swert 
memory?  Are  they,  tliroiigh  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
mere  scenes  of  drudgery,  minus  that  sweetness,  tenderness  and  love 
which  our  Heavenly  Master  so  wisely  ordained  should  exist? 

The  beauty  of  nature  surrounds  the  fai-mer's  home  with  all  her 
charms  and  graces  to  decorate  them,  and  assisted  by  human  care  and 
skill,  .-lid  ill  iniii<ing  I  he  taniici  's  lioinc  wiial  il  slioiild  be.  ^^'('  cau- 
uot  portray  the  refinements  and  liigh  moral  culture  of  a  neighbor- 
hood, better  than  to  speak  or  view  the  appearance  of  the  home  and 
its  surroundings.  We  should  associate  about  us  all  that  has  a  teu- 
doncy  lo  niakt-  us  better,  that  our  liouu's  will  influence  our  cliararter 
for  good  and  be  the  means  of  developing  in  us  higher  ideas  of  living. 
We  cannot  say  too  much,  nor  write  too  much,  nor  think 
too  much  in  reference  to  our  homes.  What  we  want  to  do 
as  a  progressive  class  of  farmers  is  to  elevate  that  stand- 
ard .,r  our  home  life,  and  ste])  out  into  a  higher  plane 
of  living.  By  a  higher  plane  of  living  is  not  meant  extrava- 
gance or  reveling  in  useless  luxury,  but  improving  in  thought  and 
tongue  and  cultivating  good  manners  in  and  around  the  entire  house 
hold.  Politeness  and  a  spirit  of  love  should  form  a  part  of  our  edu- 
cation and  be  brought  into  practical  use  daily  between  both  parent 
and  child,  employer  and  enrploye.  By  proper  education  we  will  be- 
come instruments  of  happiness,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  all  those 
around  us.  Our  homes  will  only  be  what  they  really  should  be  when 
we  become  more  liberal  in  our  natures  and  more  subservient  to  one 
another. 

Let  more  attention  be  give  to  the  proper  education  of  the  farmers' 
sons  and  danghters  (not  foolishly)  but  taking  or  using  all  the  advan- 
tages offered  through  our  public  schools  together  with  proper  train- 
iun  around  the  liouic  circle,  and  a  steu  will  be  taU<>ii  in  the  riglit 
direction,  towards  making  the  "farmers'  homes  what  they  should  be." 
As  residents  of  the  rural  districts  where  we  have  i)ublic  schools  in 
our  various  townships  and  have  large  school  taxes  to  pay  annually, 
we  do  not  or  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  are  not  getting  the 
amount  of  benefit  they  should.  Farmers,  please  stand  more  closely 
by  our  public  schools,  and  do  not  rush  off  every  bright  boy  or  girl 
to  some  academy  or  normal  school,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage our  teachers  and  dwarf  the  progress  of  onr  schools. 
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Happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  tliat  man  possesses; 
consequently,  it  does  not  mean  that  only  those  homes  with  great 
means  and  wealth  should  be  the  only  happy  ones.  A  kind  word  and 
a  kind  act,  a  cheerful  '-'good  morning,''  and  a  pleasant  "how  do  you 
do?'-  a  pleasant  countenance  and  kind  disposition  form  in\portanr 
adjuncts  in  making  the  "fanner's  home  what  it  should  be." 

Every  patriotic  sentiment  is  based  upon  the  domestic  hearth. 
Every  national  joy  or  sorrow  brings  with  it  gladness  or  grief  to  the 
family  circle. 

In  these  days  of  kindred  morbidness,  homely  scenes  and  incidents, 
the  representation  of  domestic  joy  or  sorrow,  will  lighten  faces  or 
niuistt-n  eyes.  How  natural  it  is  at  times,  amid  the  biisy  scenes  of 
the  vocation  of  many  farmers,  to  be  a  little  neglectful  of  the  home, 
and  tlius  forfeit  many  of  its  cliarms  and  proper  influences? 

Just  consider  how  very  often  do  we  gather  around  the  family  table 
in  a  year.  It  is  three  times  a  day  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  Multiply 
this  by  365  days  in  the  year  and  we  have  just  1,095  opportunities 
either  to  assist  in  making  our  homes  what  they  should  be,  or  ret- 
rograding, become  content  with  a  life  void  of  culture,  manners  or 
refinement.  Is  it  any  wonder  so  much  is  said  about  our  liomes,  the 
uiosl  fie(|iienfe(l  spol  of  man's  existence?  The  farmer's  home  should 
be  the  centre  of  his  affections;  the  love  for  his  home  his  exclusive  pos- 
session. 

The  atmosphere  of  home  is  where  the  child  breathes  its  first  lesson. 
Therefore,  let  the  atmosphere  of  the  farmer's  home  be  one  of  purity, 
tenderness  and  affection,  that  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm  be  what  God  intended  they  should  be.  Farmers, 
as  a  i  nle,  are  slow  lo  figure  for  gain  or  i)roflt,  and  in  the  sauu'  propor- 
tion are  slow  to  figure  or  plan  for  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  their 
homes.  In  proportion  to  the  business  tact  and  energy  of  the  farmer, 
do  we  find  his  movements  in  life  and  the  comforts  of  his  home  in 
equal  sympathy? 

But  aside  from  the  improvements  of  our  social  natures  and  the 
efl'orts  for  a  better  education  of  tlie  occupants  of  tlie  farms  of  our 
land,  we  must  also  look  carefully  after  the  general  surroundings  of 
the  home.  To  make  the  farmer's  home  what  it  should  be  requires  a 
disjrflay  of  taste,  pride  and  neatness  in  the  care  of  the  farm.  We 
grow  too  slow  and  become  too  careless  and  sluggish.  How  many 
farms  come  under  our  notice  where  you  can  detect  gross  indiffer- 
ence and  sleepiness  on  the  part  of  the  owners  or  those  who  occupy 
them?  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  only  those  who  own  their 
farms  should  have  pride  and  keep  everything  clean  and  tidy,  for 
tlie  tenant  should  act  and  treat  his  farm  the  same  as  any  faithful 
employe  or  clerk  in  any  business  institution. 
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We  are  livins  in  an  a^e  of  prnoress  and  higher  civilization,  and 
the  farmer,  his'^wife,  his  son,  his  daughter,  must  do  their  share  in 
assisting  its  advancement    Every  one  should  love  the  farm  and 
all  connected  with  it.    The  effect  of  good  or  bad  management  and 
example  in  the  farmer's  home  will  very  plainly  tell  in  the  after  life 
of  our  boys  and  girls.    So  to  make  the  farmer's  home  what  it  should 
be.  reform  must  begin  with  individual  life  and  individual  surround- 
ings.   As  vears  puss  by,  many  farmers  are  too  forgetful  of  the 
pleasures  of  their  youth,  and  hence  settle  themselves  down  into  the 
habits  of  too  much  reserve,  almost  melancholy,  and  grow  old  too 
fast;  much  too  fast  for  the  social  development  and  contented  spirit 
of  those  around  them.    Lay  aside  occasionally  (more  frequently 
would  be  better)  this  staidness  and  let  the  surroundings  be  merry 
and  smiling.    Encourage  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental;  for 
the  sweet,  mellow  strains  of  music  may  draw  a  wayward  boy  from 
the  village  shop  or  saloon  where  nothing  is  elevating,  but  full  of  idle 
gossip  and  perchance  sin,  and  eventually  ruin.    Be  cheerful.  How 
true  is  the  little  two  line  poem: 

"Little  by  little  the  time  goes  by, 
Short  if  you  sing,  long  if  you  sigh." 

The  farmer,  himself,  has  much  time  at  his  command  whereby  he 
can  improve  himself  greatly  in  an  intellectual  way.  True,  in  the 
midst  of  the  rush  of  the  spring  and  summer,  which  means  sowing 
and  reaping,  his  hands  and  muscles  are  active,  but  from  December 
until  March  is  his  golden  opportunity  for  planning  and  thought,  for 
culture,  for  music,  thus  aiding  in  making  his  home  what  it  should  be, 
uud  thus  make  those  around  him.  The  farmer,  who  is  the  head  of  all, 
should  display  neatness  in  his  dress,  neatness  in  his  conversation, 
neatness  in  the  adornment  of  his  household  and  neatness  in  all  that 
tends  to  make  up  his  home  on  the  farm. 

Too  frequently  do  we  pass  by.  the  homes  of  many  farmers,  and, 
sad  to  relate.  And  their  buildings  and  surroundings  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated condition.  Gates  hang  upon  one  hinge,  panels  of  pale  fence 
are  loose  at  one  end;  barn  doors  are  propped  with  material  sufficient 
to  build  several  rods  of  fence;  the  barn  yard  wall  lowered  to  the 
ground  and  tall  weeds  growing  up  through  it  almost  enough  for  a 
tempoi-ai-y  fence;  machinery  and  farm  implements  in  sight  in  all 
directions;  cows  shivering  in  the  cold  and  some  appealing  for  pro- 
I, M  l  ion.  W  e  .  niil.!  ;Mhl  sliil  tui  fher  to  this  ]>iclure,  but  the  person 
who  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  "farmer's  home  what  it  should  be" 
is  glad  to  i»ass  by,  for  if  he  wanted  to  stop  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  tiud  a  secure  post  to  tie  his  team.  To  this  class  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  farmer's  home  is  not  what  it  should  be?    Such  is 
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the  case  in  very  many  instances.  No  wonder  llie  boys  and  girls  are 
anxious  to  gei  away  from  tlie  fariii  and  seek  liomes  where  neatness 
exists  and  where  life  is  made  richer  by  ideal  homes  and  the  life  that 
is  of  higher  thinking,  rest  and  comfortable  living,  enlightened  by 
education  in  its  practical  value  and  elevating  form. 

Too  many  of  our  farmers'  homes  are  not  what  they  should  be,  for 
they  are  minus  the  fruits  of  the  season.  It  is  the  privilege  of  all 
farmers  to  have  and  enjoy  the  different  fruits  as  they  come  in  season, 
but  how  few  do!  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  raising  of  the 
luscious  strawberry,  the  juicy  pear  and  peach,  the  sweet  flavored 
grapes,  the  apricot  and  the  plum  is  the  business  for  the  specialist, 
and  the  farmer  be  left  to  subsist  upon  a  few  knotty  apples  and  a 
starved  grape  vine  running  up  the  end  of  the  wood  shed  or  climbing 
a  dead  tree  in  the  rear  of  the  yard.  By  the  cultivation  of  different 
fruits  the  farmer's  home  will  be  getting  just  where  it  should  be. 

Let  the  farmer  not  look  with  envy  upon  men  of  other  vocations 
or  professions,  for  they  have  their  misfortunes,  their  losses  and 
their  reverses  as  well  as  we,  and  even  more  so.  Agriculture  forms 
the  basis  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Let  us  stand  shoulder  to  slioulder  witli  each  oilier,  iiel  oiilv  in 
raising  the  standard  of  the  farmers'  lives  and  improving  in  our 
methods  of  farming  and  fruit  culture,  but  that  we  may  come  to  the 
front  with  solid  ranks  before  the  people  until  our  voices  are 
heard  and  re-echoed  in  the  halls  of  legislation  as  well. 

We  are  passing  through  times  of  great  competition  and  small 
profits,  and  here  again  I  make  the  plea  for  the  farmer  to  possess 
himself  with  every  possible  advantage  which  science  and  inventive 
genius  have  made  available  in  order  to  succeed.  The  man  who  can 
say  that  his  home  and  its  surroundings  is  what  it  should  be,  is  the 
farmer  who  reads  and  thinks  and  does  not  idle  away  precious  time. 


Engle.  T  considei'  Ihis  tuie'  of  the  best  essays  we  have  heard 
before-  our  society  for  many  years,  and  I  am  sorry  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed generally  among  our  farmers  in  the  State. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Mtout,  Pinegrove,  Pa.,  read  the  follow  ing  paper  on 
nORTKUJLTURAL  PROCRESS  AND  SEX  IN  PLANTS. 


Since  the  begiuiiiiig  of  I  he  nineteenth  ceutury  there  has  been  more 
progress  and  improveuieut  in  everything  relating  to  the  advancement 
of  education  and  tlie  advantages  following  in  its  wake,  than  at  any 
period  known  to  history. 
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Agriculture,  along  with  other  pursuits,  is  enjoying  some  of  the 
improvements  and  appliances  resulting  from  advanced  education. 

If  we  look  over  history  from  the  year  1800  to  the  present  time, 
viewing  many  of  the  improvements  and  appliances  which  we  see  m 
daily  use,  it  is  found  that  during  the  last  fifty  years,  more  inventions 
and"  discoveries  were  made  than  at  any  period  for  hundreds  of  years 
previous. 

Apples,  [.eaches,  pears,  plums,  strawberries,  grapes,  etc.,  with  an 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  luscious  fruits  and  berries,  have  been 
brought  to  the  present  state  of  what  we  call  "pei-fection."  It  is  ap- 
parent that  with  the  improvement  in  fruits,  tlie  improvement  of  art, 
science  and  education  liave  Ue,.t  pace,  so  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
increased  consumption  of  improved  fruit  with  its  health-giving  and 
brain  stimulating  properties,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  would  have 
all  the  varied  powers  of  steam,  electricity,  heat  and  air  that  we  now 
have  applied  in  all  directions. 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  as  much  as  to  any 
agency,  is  due  much  praise,  nut  alone  for  the  promotion  of  horticul- 
tui-e,  but  for  its  indirect  ai.l  lo  education  and  science  so  that  progress 
and  fruit  culture  may  be  considered  contemporaneous. 

Fruit  culture  is  a  subject  entailing  so  many  branches  of  study  that 
it  is  ditticull  to  sav  wliich  may  be  most  important.  It  is  only  by  the 
study  of  a  life  time  tliat  a  person  may  attain  the  experience  necessary 
to  conduct  it  successfully,  and  i)robably  then,  when  too  late,  learn 
that  he  who  has  engaged  in  it  many  years  is  only  beccmiing  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  knows  very  little  about  it. 

Soil  fertilitv,  location,  climate,  fertilizers,  chemistry,  botany,  en- 
lomology,  philosophy,  and  mechanics  all  are  important  factors  en 
tering  the  subject. 

From  these  various  topics,  T  have  selected  for  my  essay  a  little 
elementarv  or  familiar  botany,  under  the  title  of  "Sex  in  Plants," 
trusting  tiiat  this  and  other  subjects  may  receive  consideration  from 
other  more  able  investigators. 

A  generation  ago  Lord  Dudley  wrote  to  a  friend  lamenting  his 
inacqtiaintance  witli  the  rudiments  of  agriculture— his  ignorance  of 
botany  and  geology;  saying  that  many  a  man  in  later  life  regrets  that 
his  early  attcMitiou  was  not  directed  to  some  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  wliicli  ar.-  aiM»licable  to  common  life.  So  it  is  even  today, 
many  young  men  may  regret  in  lat(M-  life  his  want  of  knowledge  of  at 
least  the  elenienlary  teacliiugs  of  entomology,  cheniisti'y,  geology 
and  botanv. 

Tliough  all  pers(uis  do  not  have  the  means,  the  time  or  facilities  to 
get  a  thoroughly  scientific  education,  the  opportunities  are  much  bet- 
ter now  than  at  any  previous  time  to  study  some  of  the  practical 
lessons  needed  by  those  engaged  in  any  line  of  agriculture. 
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Special  inyestigations  in  the  interest  of  the  husbandman  are  car- 
ried on  by  llie  ;ieneral  jiovernnient,  and  by  nearly  all  the  states,  which 
freely  furnish  for  the  asking,  the  practical  deductions  of  scientific 
research,  so  that  although  we  may  not  have  had  a  training  in  the 
sciences,  we  nuiy  avail  ourselves  of  the  condensed  teachings  of  those 
who  make  it  a  specialty.  About  seventy  years  ago  (18:23),  an  Italian 
l)otanist  discovered  the  pollen  tubes  in  blossoms  from  which  the  fer- 
tilization and  hybridizing  of  vegetation  has  been  made  more  plain. 

If  we  take  a  corn  plant  (with  which  all  are  familiar),  it  is  well 
known  that  Avhen  different  varieties  are  planted  too  near  each  other, 
they  will  mix.  If  sugar  corn,  pop  corn,  common  tield  corn  or  varie- 
ties of  different  colors  are  planted  close  together,  a  mixture  will  re- 
sult, which  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  varieties  we  hud  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Taking  the  corn  plant  as  an  illustration,  we  have  the  tassel  at  the 
to])  representing  the  male  element,  and  the  ear  below,  representing 
the  female  element.  The  tassel  produces  a  bloom  which  is  pollen, 
consisting  of  small  grains,  which  tind  lodgment  on  the  silk  of  the 
ear  and  1lius  fertilize  on  a  fully  developed  ear  every  grain  growing 
on  the  same. 

If  through  some  accident  the  pollen  fails  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  silk,  the  ear  will  be  barren  or  seedless,  and  if  through  some 
means  a  part  of  the  silk  is  injured  or  the  weather  is  too  dry,  some 
of  the  pistils  or  silks  remain  unfertilized,  and  no  grain  is  produced 
on  that  part  of  the  ear  where  the  pistil  or  silk  is  not  in  condition  to 
receive  from  tlic  stamen  the  male  element  in  the  form  of  pollen. 

Being  a  self-fertilizing  i)lant,  if  any  variety  of  corn  is  kept  separate 
from  others  in  ])lanting,  it  may  be  kept  pure  continuously.  If,  how- 
ever, different  varieties  (ir  of  different  colors  are  near  together  or 
even  separated  some  distances,  the  pollen  may  be  carried  by  the 
wind  or  other  agencies,  and  a  mixture  of  varieties  will  result.  It  is 
often  seen  when  some  red  corn  is  planted  among  other  colors  that 
some  ears  w  ill  be  all  red,  others  mixed  or  even  striped. 

In  the  coi-n  plant,  then,  we  have  a  self-fertilizing  plant,  producing 
both  male  and  female  blossoms. 

It  may  be  claimed  that,  practically,  this  knowledge  is  of  no  utility, 
but  it  really  is  of  great  benefit.  In  growing  corn  it  is  often  observed 
that  large,  thrifty-looking  stalks  j)roduce  no  ears,  but  a  fully  devel- 
oped tassel  \\ith  tlie  ordinary  amount  ot  pollen,  which  growing 
among  the  surrounding  jilants,  may  implant  its  barren  nature  on  the 
seed  growing  about  it,  and  the  following  crop  may  contain,  if  the 
seed  is  selected  from  those  contaminated  plants,  a  considerable 
amount  that  will  be  transmitted  to  future  crops.  It  might  be  ad- 
visable to  cut  out  all  plants  in  a  coi'n  field  that  do  not  show  any  sign 
of  earing  before  the  pollen  ripens. 
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It  seems  rtifficnlt  to  nnderstand  that  a  little  grain  of  pollen  should 
have  any  intluenee  on  a  grain  ot  corn,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  the  pistil  or  silk  is  perhaps  (.en  inches  or  more  iu  length,  and 
closely  covered  with  husk. 

There  is  one  silk  for  each  grain  of  corn  as  is  readily  seen,  and  each 
silk  or  pistil  is  a  hollow  tube  through  which  the  pollen  finds  its  Avay 
to  the  base  of  the  grain. 

The  theory  of  pollination  as  outlined  with  the  corn  plant  exists  in 
vegetation  in  general,  so  that  the  knowledge  is  of  practical  import- 
ance, almost  a  necessity  to  the  farmer,  the  friiil  grower  and  the 
florist. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Departmeut  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington, 
received  letters  from  a  party  in  Virginia  who  had  planted  a,  pear 
orchard  of  'J(),000  trees,  standard  Bartletts,  wtiich  had  been  a  dead 
loss  in  not  bearing  fruit  for  a  number  of  years.  The  pomologist  who 
was  sent  to  investigate  the  matter  says:  "There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  unfruitfulness  of  his  large  orchard  is  due  largely  to 
its  isolation,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  consists,  with  less  tlian  a  dozen 
exceptions,  of  Bartlett  trees,  which  are  incapable  of  self-fertilization. 
There  is  not  enough  pollen  of  the  right  kind  in  the  orchard  or  in  the 
neighborhood  to  fertilize  the  great  number  of  Bartlett  flowers,  con- 
sequently there  is  little  or  no  fruit.  The  remedy  in  this  case  seems 
to  be  simple,  viz.,  the  planting  of  other  varieties  among  them,  or  by 
top  grafting,  or  by  both." 

Here  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  knowledge,  since 
it  makes  a  difference  of  more  than  -110,000  a  year  whether  it  bears 
fruit  or  not. 

I  have  heard  persons  say  that  "some  tree  about  their  premises, 
either  plum,  pear,  apple  or  other  variety,  blossoins  every  year,  but 
bears  no  fruit." 

Possibly  these  are  similar  cases  where  the  particular  variety  needs 
cross-fertilization,  and  that  by  grafting  a  few  of  the  top  branches, 
they  would  produce  a  fruitful  tree. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  been  overlooked  until  within  a  few  years, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  pollen  produced  from  some  varieties  is 
barren,  and  exists  in  apples,  as  well  as  other  fruits. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  top-grafting,  a  selection  should 
be  made  from  a  variety  (hat  blossoms  about  the  same  time,  else  it 
may  fail  to  l)ring  the  desired  result.  Florists  use  tliis  knowledge  to 
produce  hybrid  i)lants,  and  by  fei  (ilizing  tli(>  flowers,  grow  them  of 
almost  any  desired  color.  Horticulturists  use  the  same  method  to 
produce  new  fruits,  strawberries,  grapes,  etc. 

Plants  of  the  pistillate  varieties,  having  only  the  female  function, 
depend  upon  the  air  and  insects,  like  bees,  to  have  pollen  carried  to 
them,  and  when  those  agencies  fail,  no  fruit  sets  and  no  seed  forms. 


The  familj  of  cucurbs,  viz.,  the  pumpkins,  melons,  cnnimbers,  etr., 
belonging  to  the  same  family  of  plants,  are  sometimes  cross-fei  tilizerl, 
pioduoing  seed  from  whieh  a  hybrid  results,  and  for  that  reason 
such  varieties  should  be  planted  separate  to  obtain  pure  seed. 

Eye  when  in  bloom  produces  an  abundance  of  pollen,  as  may  have 
been  observed;  during  favora1)le  weather,  when  not  too  wet  and  a  lit- 
tle windy,  it  is  carried  in  clouds  of  dust  with  the  moving  air.  The 
great  number  of  these  pollen  grains  produced  on  rye  have  been 
studied  and  counted  by  a  Mr.  A.  S.  Wilson,  wlio  estimates  from 
counting  a  portion,  that  each  anther  of  rye  contains  twenty  tliousand 
pollen  cells,  of  which  500,000  are  reipiired  to  produce  one  grain  in 
weight,  and  that  an  acre  of  rye  produces  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  pounds. 

Many  persons  have  seen  bees  emerging  from  flowers  covered  with 
yellow  dust,  and  little  pellets  of  the  same  adhering  to  their  legs,  often 
supjMised  to  be  wax,  which  is  not  the  fact,  l)eing  siini)ly  ]t(ill<>n,  and 
through  this  medium  it  is  carried  from  blossom  to  blossom,  and  from 
plant  to  plant,  thereby  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Inisliaiidnpin. 

To  induce  the  production  of  fruit  on  trees  larking  the  fertilizing 
qualities,  sometimes  it  is  advis;'d  by  ignorant  or  superstitious  jier- 
sons  to  drive  nails  in  the  trunk,  to  load  them  with  old  iron,  hang 
horse  shoes  on  them,  or  shoot  through  the  tops  at  midnight,  be- 
tween Christmas  and  New  Year. 

Let  us  hope  that  future  generations  will  have  learned  to  investi- 
gate, and  not  believe  any  superstitious  traditions,  ignorantly  and  in- 
nocently given  credence  by  the  present,  which  are  more  deeply  rooted 
than  appears  on  the  surface. 

There  exists  a  disposition  to  believe  that  if  one  has  no  instructor, 
nothing  can  be  learned,  which  is  a  very  wrong  idea,  old  men  become 
indifferent,  and  young  men  are  too  prone  to  devote  their  time  to 
reading  sensational  literature  in  preference  to  practical  matter. 

Our  public  schools  should  embrace  some  of  the  elementary  sciences 
relating  to  agriculture,  in  a  short,  practical  way,  so  as  to  make  it 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Since  writing  this  essay,  I  received  a  few  days  ago  a  copy  of  the 
IT.  S.  Agricultural  Report  for  189.3,  from  which  I  learn  that  a  member 
of  the  Department  while  investigating  the  cans  of  pear  blight  found 
tliat  when  insects  are  excluded  from  flowers,  no  fi  iiit  sets,  and  that  by 
contiiiually  keeping  the  blossoms  sprayed  for  eight  days,  no  fruit 
formed  and  the  foliage  changed  to  a  sickly  yellow,  indicating  that 
protracted  rainy  weather  keeping  the  pollen  from  being  disseminated 
will  prevent  fruit  formation.  It  was  found  that  with  the  Kietfer 
pear,  mostly  self-fertile,  a  decided  increase  of  fruit  resulted  when 
pollen  of  a  different  variety  was  used  in  fertilizing  the  flowers. 


In  the  case  of  apples,  but  few  were  found  to  set  when  self- 
poUiiiHted.  The  ])ijic1ic;il  h'.ssoii  dedurlcd  fioiu  these  facts  indi- 
cates lhal  il  is  not  jinod  jiolicy  to  phuit  hiijic  bh)cks  of  any  one 
vai-ict.y  of  fruit  trees  separately,  (^lini-es  are  an  exception,  being 
(■a]);ible  of  self-fertilization. 

I  am  ])leased  to  see  that  pioiuinenl  men  are  taking  an  interest  in 
I  he  (juestion  of  introducing  this  subject  into  the  public  schools,  and 
by  giving  it  encouragement  through  tliis  and  kindred  organizations, 
witli  tin-  aid  of  such  [)rogressive  talent  as  Rev.  Dr.  ^chaeffer,  who  dis- 
cussed the  subject  so  ably  last  night,  we  may  accomplish  the  purpose 
in  the  neai-  fnl  uic 

In  regard  to  tlie  dislnuce  (liat  pollen  may  be  cari-ied  by  the  air,  I 
rememl>er  some  years  ago,  in  the  easteiai  part  of  this  State,  during 
a  late  snow  storm  in  April,  a  greenish  yellow  substance  was  found 
on  the  surface,  ^vhicli  when  examined  by  a  scientist,  was  pronounced 
]iollen.  and  was  sui)]H)sed  to  have  been  brought  from  Virginia,  from 
an  early  bloouiing  variety  of  tree  like  t^lie  aspen. 

Again,  very  iccently,  the  papers  contained  an  accouut  of  a  similar 
deposit  on  the  snow  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  wliidi  juay  [)ossibly 
be  of  siuiilar  origin  from  a  more  southern  point. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Brinton.  My  observations  agree  with  those  advanced 
by  the  essayist;  that  certain  varieties  of  pears  and  plums  are  not 
always  self-fertilizing.  In  regard  to  the  Kieffer  pear,  my  experience 
is  that  it  should  be  jilant<'d  with  other  varieties.  I  know  that  in 
the  large  orchards  of  Mr.  -tohn  S.  Collins,  in  New  Jersey,  tlie  Kieffer 
has  failed  to  bear  gdod  crojis,  and  its  failure  is  atlriltuled  to  this 
cause. 

Mr.  Chase.  This  will  apply  not  only  to  Kieffer  but  to  many  other 
varieties,  and  it  is  important  to  know  which  are,  and  which  are  not 
self-fertilizing.  My  experience  has  been  chiefly  with  Bartlett.  and  in 
almost  any  large  oi'chard  we  have  surer  crops  and  better  fruit  where 
it  is  not  planted  by  itself.  T  have  noticed  j)arlicularly  where  planted 
with  d'Anjou,  a  ditferent  type  of  fruit,  uiuch  I  bicker  than  Bartlett 
usually  is,  and  I  lliiuk  il  due  to  being  ferlilized  by  d'Anjou.  It 
seems  also  to  b<'  i-icliei-  in  (pialil  v.  This  is  a  mere  theory,  and  it  may 
not  be  (»wing  to  this  cause. 

INlr.  Pyle.  T  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Ingram's  experience  with  the 
Wild  Goose  plum. 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  have  been  growing  a  few  Wild  Goose  plums  for 
twelve  years.    When  planted  alone,  or  when  no  others  bloomed  at 
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the  same  time,  there  were  only  a  few  plums  on  a  tree.  I  happened 
to  get  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Wier,  of  Dlinois,  who  stated  that  most 
of  our  native  plums  are  not  self-fertilizing  north  of  the  Ohio  river, 
and  who  recommended  Miner  as  an  excellent  variety  to  plant  with 
Wild  Goose.  I  immediately  procured  trees  of  Miner  to  plant  among 
them,  and  since  then  my  plums  have  been  unusually  productive. 
iMiuer  seems  to  the  only  variety  blooming  near  enough  the  same  time 
to  fertilize  it  properly.  I  noticed  a  few  years  ago  that  some  trees  of 
Mariana  bloomed  last  of  March,  other  varieties  following  in  succes- 
sion into  May;  the  next  year  they  began  to  bloom  on  April  20th, 
ending  same  time  as  previous  year.  I  have  always  noticed  that  when 
different  varieties  bloom  near  together,  I  have  abundant  crops.  The 
AYild  Groose  being  overloaded  and  other  varieties  bearing  a  full  crop, 
the  usefulness  of  the  Miner  ends  with  supplying  the  [)ollen,  as  the 
fruit  is  poor,  and  comes  at  a  time  it  is  not  wanted. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  not  the  same  the  case  with  some  varieties  of 
apples  and  grapes?  In  fact,  I  think  it  applies  to  almost  any  variety 
of  fruit,  except  quinces. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brintou.  In  this  connection  1  wish  to  state  another 
fact.  In  1893,  when  I  was  working  with  Prof.  Waite,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  Pomona  Nurseries,  iu 
New  Jersey,  on  the  fertilization  of  the  pear  flower,  I  observed  that 
the  pollen  of  Seckel  and  Bartlett  did  not  fertilize  each  other.  Prof. 
Waite  remarked  to  me  that  all  experiments  thus  far,  with  these 
varieties  in  connection  with  each  other,  indicated  that  they  would 
not  cross-fertilize,  while  the  pollen  of  Bartlett  and  d'Anjou  crossed 
with  each  other  very  readily,  and  produced  splendid  results. 

Mr.  W^eiss.  I  have  planted  Lawrence,  which  are  not  bearing  as 
they  should.    "What  variety  should  I  plant  with  them? 

Mr.  Engle.  I  have  had  Lawrence  and  Bartlett  growing  side  by  side 
and  both  have  been  bearing  regularly  and  full  crops. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brinton.  Lawrence  and  Kieiter,  in  Burlington  county, 
New  Jersey,  bloom  about  the  same  time.  I  am  convinced  (and  Prof. 
Waite  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion)  that  either  Bartlett  or 
Kielfer  will  fertilize  the  Lawrence. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Moon.  How  many  trees  are  necessary  to  fertilize,  say  100 
Bartletts? 

Mr.  Brinton.  I  would  say  evei-y  sixth  row.  In  our  Kieffer  orchard 
we  have  five  rows  Kieffer  and  the  sixth  row  another  variety.  They 
are  planted  18  by  24  feet. 

Mr.  Bartram.  I  have  four  pear  trees  entirely  separate  from  my 
other  orchards,  and  they  bear  all  the  fruit  they  should.  My  main 
orchard  is  planted  in  four  blocks,  consisting  of  first,  Kieffer;  second, 
Seckel;  third,  Lawrence;  fourth,  Kieffer.  Each  variety  runs  across 
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the  orchard,  which  is  about  twice  as  long  as  wide.    With  regard 
to  Lawnnice,  the  trees  grow  as  well  as  formerly,  but  the  fruit  is 
smaller  in  size  and  not  so  well  colored.    However,  1  had  some  very 
fine  fruit  on  some  of  my  young  trees  last  fall. 
Mr.  Brint»n.    I  would  advise  you  to  fertilize  and  spray  them  well. 


The  following  ijaper  was  read  by  C.  L.  Lougsdorf,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.: 
HORTICULTURAL  FERTILIZERS. 


The  necessity  for  fertilizers  in  the  soil  is  so  self-evident  that  we 
need  not  go  into  a  discussion  about  it.  How  to  fertilize,  seems  to  be 
as  much  a  question  with  the  horticultural  public  to-day,  as  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  generally  accepted 
opinion  that  we  must  fertilize  if  we  would  be  successful  in  our  pur- 
suits, we  still  occasionally  meet  those  who  claim  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce'the  most  satisfactoi-y  results  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers  of 
any  kind."  From  our  standpoint  we  grant  this  may  be  true,  under 
certain  favorable  conditions,  for  a  short  period,  yet  experience 
teaches  us  that  very  soon  such  natural  conditions  will  disappear, 
when  it  will  be  necessary  for  even  those  thus  favored  to  resort  to 
some  means  by  which  to  restore  those  natural  conditions  which  they 
baA^e  allowed  to  disappear. 

We  may  add  here,  we  believe  that  ere  long  our  good  friend  from 
Franklin,' will  find  it  necessary  to  have  more  than  "weeds  and  fish 
worms,"  if  he  would  continue  to  grow  grapes  profitably. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  in  connection  with  horticulture  may  properly 
be  divided  into  three  periods,  the  first  two  of  which  have  not  proved 
entirely  satisfactory,  while  the  third  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  but 
has  that  in  its  favor  which  promises  to  make  its  development  rapid 
and,  as  I  believe,  ultimately  successful. 

The  flrs^  of  the  three  periods  may  be  known  as  that  of  manure. 
The  older-  members  of  this  association  will  remember  the  time  when 
little,  if  any,  commercial  fertilizers  were  used  in  their  work;  they 
depending  solely  upon  the  limited  amount  of  manure  they  made  on 
their  places,  and  this  from  the  nature  of  the  conditions  then  pre- 
vailing was  frequently  of  the  poorest  quality.  In  this  connection 
they  also  recollect  the  failures  and  disappointments  with  which  they 
so  often  met. 

With  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  before  us,  we  conclude  the 
manure  period,  as  applied  to  horticultural  pursuits,  has  been,  at 
least  a  partial  failure,  principally  from  two  reasons;  first,  because 
barn-yard  manures  do  not  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
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perfect  development  of  plant  life  in  proper  proportion;  second,  be- 
cause of  our  inability  to  get  these  manures  in  sufficient  quantity 
at  such  a  price  as  would  warrant  their  extensive  use. 

The  second  period  embraces  that  time  when  special  commercial 
fertilizers  were  used  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  forms  of 
fertilizers,  and  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  tenacity  with  which  many 
fruit  growers  still  continue  the  use  of  mineral  manures  alone,  not- 
withstanding the  information  imparted  from  time  to  time  by  our  ex- 
perimental station,  as  well  as  the  published  experience  of  prominent 
horticulturists  all  over  our  country. 

We  have  said  that  the  second,  or  phosphate  period,  has  not  been 
more  successful  than  that  of  manure.  We  doubt  if  in  the  end  it  has 
been  -as  successful.  We  know  instances  where  years  of  intelligent 
effort  will  be  required  to  correct  the  undesirable  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  injudicious  use  of  chemicals.  We  admit  a  certain 
amount  of  success  has  attended  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers,  but 
when  we  consider  that  a  great  amount  of  work  must  be  done  to 
counteract  these  wrong  conditions,  in  ®rder  to  restore  to  our  soils 
their  ivroper  equilibrium,  we  can  as  justly  claim  the  greater  amount 
of  succecss  for  the  manure  period. 

We  may  mention  only  two  reasons  as  the  cause  of  failure  of  the 
second  period;  iirst,  and  principally,  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers 
tends  rather  to  decrease  than  increase  the  humus  in  our  soils.  It  is 
a  fact  which  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  a  continued  use  of  min- 
eral fertilizers  alone,  stimulates  to  such  an  extent  that  after  a  few 
years  all  the  organic  matter  in  our  soils  become  exhausted,  and  we 
have  present  the  condition  so  aptly  described  by  Mr.  Chase  at  a 
meeting  of  this  association  in  the  city  of  Harrisljurg,  in  is;»:5. 

Another  cause  of  failure  in  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers  is  their 
cost,  being  too  expensive  to  warrant  their  use  by  the  average  horti- 
culturist in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  best  results  for  even  a 
short  time. 

The  third  period,  the  one  upon  Avhich  we  are  just  entering,  we  are 
pleased  to  style  the  leguminous  period,  or  that  of  the  new  horticul- 
ture. In  this  we  adopt  the  method  of  manufacturing  or  growing 
our  fertilizers  on  our  farms  and  in  our  orchards  while  we  are  at  the 
same  time  producing  our  merchantable  products. 

This  we  do  most  readily  by  growing  leguminous  plants,  the  roots 
of  which  penetrate  beneath  the  cultivated  soil,  into  the  sub-soil,  and 
bring  up  fertilizing  material  from  regions  where  the  roots  of  surface 
plants  never  penetrate,  and  store  those  substances  in  their  roots 
and  stems  and  finally  give  them  back  to  the  soil,  and  have  further, 
the  capacity  of  absorbing  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  means  of  tuber- 
cles— which  in  the  presence  of  the  discovered  microscopic  organisms 
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-develop  on  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  absorb  and  convert  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  into  appropriate  conditions  to  support 

plant  life.  .  ,  *  *  „ 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean  and  how  we  thmk  the  process  of  fer- 
tilizing can  best  be  accomplished,  let  us  use  southern  cow  peas  and 
crimson  clover,  legumes  which  can  be  grown  successfully  in  this  lati- 
tude, and  which  it  seems  to  us  are  better  suited  to  our  purpose  than 

any  other.  ,,  .    ^    j  -i 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  paper  such  as  this  to  describe 
the  manner  of  using  these  plants;  it  must  suttice  for  us  here  io  sliow 
the  merits  of  this  system  of  fertilizing.  Information  concerning  the 
practical  application  of  this  system  may  be  had  from  any  experi- 
mental station  or  from  those  who  have  used  them. 

In  further  support  of  our  theory  we  wish  briefly  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  soil  making.  Let 
us  look  at  the  building  of  soil  now  going  on,  and  which  has  been 
going  on  thorugh  geological  ages.  We  notice  that  algae,  lichens, 
Biosses,  grasses,  herbs  and  shrubs  must  precede  to  cultivate  the 
naked  rock,  to  mellow  the  rough  texture  by  shading  the  newly 
created  ground  and  gradually  render  it  flt  for  the  abode  of  the  forest 
monarchs.  The  army  of  soil  makers  and  soil  breakers,  the  pioneers, 
as  it  were,  of  the  forest,  are  a  hardy  race,  making  less  demands  for 
Jheir  support  than  those  that  follow.  They  are  different  according  to 
the  dilTerence  of  the  soil  in  which  they  have  to  battle. 

The  aspen  is  one  of  those  forerunners  which  at  the  present  time 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  and  elsewhere,  takes  immediate  possession 
•ifter  the  destruction  of  the  forest  fire  and  proceeds  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  conflagration.  The  mountain  mahogany  is  another 
which  comes  along  to  cover  the  rocks  after  the  fire  had  destroyed 
previous  organic  growth.  In  other  regions,  such  as  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  hazel  bushes  are  the  first  comers  In  the 
Mleohenies  the  laurel,  the  hawthorn,  viburnum  and  the  wild  cherry 
are  the  pioneers  and  soil  makers  of  those  vast  regions. 

We  could  go  on  multiplying  the  pioiu^n's  and  soil  makers  ..f  ouv 
..ontinei.t,  but  we  have  given  a  sutficient  number  to_  show  what  we 
m.nn  By  the  perennial  growth  and  decay  of  these  pioneers,  the  soil 
is  improved  in  its  condition;  by  the  shade  of  the  trees  the  morsture 
is  maintained,  assisting  in  the  process  of  decay  of  the  fallen  leaves 
•uul  trees  and  in  this  way  deepening  the  soil  and  forming  humus, 
and  humi'c  acids,  which  also  disintegrate  the  rock  and  bnngs  the 
mineral  constituents  needed,  into  combination,  until  the  soil  is  ready 
,  for  the  great  monarchs  of  our  forests,  the  oak,  the  hickory,  maple, 
ash,  poplar,  beech  and  many  others.  f 
If  these  tempest  and  storm  wrought  denizens  need  the  creation  ot 
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a  soil  condition  which  is  rich  in  organic  matter,  then  we  say,  the 
little  delicate  plants  of  our  fields  and  gardens  need  the  creation  of  a 
similar  soil  condition  a  thousand  times  more. 

We  might  stop  here  and  say  we  have  proved  the  absolute  neces- 
sitv  of  organic  matter  in  our  soil  for  the  sturdy  trees  of  the  forest, 
but  let  us  come  to  more  practical  observations  of  our  own.  We  have 
frequently  noticed  The  soil  of  orchards  and  gardens  to  which  mineral 
fertilizers  had  been  applied  for  a  series  of  years,  and  which  should 
from  the  quantity  of  fertilizing  material  in  those  manures,  be  in  the 
highest  state  of  productiveness,  and  yet  they  are  seemingly  dead, 
lying  at  our  feet  hard  and  dry  or  wet  and  soggy,  without  any  of  the 
teeming  life  or  the  moss  covering  protection  with  which  living  soils 
are  continually  providing  themselves. 

Introduce  organic  matter  into  these  soils,  and  at  once  there  will  be 
set  up  a  fermenting  process,  or  may  be  a  chemical  action,  between 
the  constantly  forming  acids  from  the  organic  matter,  and  the  normal 
conditions  of  a  fertile  soil  will  manifest  themselves  in  the  growth 
of  weeds  and  briers,  if  no  other  seeds  are  in  the  soil. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  which  likely  has  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  all  practical  gardeners,  and  we  are  ready  to  ask  why 
and  liow  do  we  so  often  get  such  negative  and  positive  results?  \Ve 
answer,  very  largely  on  account  of  the  kind  of  fertilizer  we  apply, 
and  when  and  how  we  apply  them. 

We  think  that  a  fertilizer  should  largely  be  composed  of  organic 
matter,  with  the  mineral  ingredients  added  in  such  quantity  as  the 
tree  or  plant  may  need  them,  and  in  such  condition  that  they  may 
be  most  readily  appropriated.  This  we  know  the  plant  can  do  best 
when  it  finds  the  substance  needed  in  organic  compound. 

Experience  has  shown  that  we  can  prepare  on  our  lands,  at  a 
nominal  cost,  such  a  compound  as  will  contain  all  mineral  con- 
stituents in  connection  with  organic  substance,  as  to  insure 
better  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  mineral 
fertilizers  we  find  in  the  market.  These  (ugaiiic  teitilizer;^ 
put  life  into  the  dead  soil;  they  increase  chemical  action;  they 
increase  the  capillarity  of  the  soil;  they  stimulate  nitrogen  fermenta- 
tion; and  by  the  chemical  action  begun  or  set  in  operation  by  them, 
they  render  the  insoluble  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  soluble, 
giving  an  opportunity  for  the  nitrogen  ferment  to  act  on  them,  thus 
preparing  for  the  use  of  the  plant  both  the  soluble  mineral  salts,  and 
the  nitrogenous  substance. 

These  are  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  or- 
ganic manures  over  and  against  inorganic,  in  the  absence  of  organic. 
We  know  this  is  true  in  common  agriculture,  is  it  not  many  times 
more  so  in  horticulture? 
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Briefly  let  me  mention  a  few  points  of  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  crimson  clover,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  most 
practical  as  well  as  valuable  of  all  the  legumes  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses. We  notice  by  a  recent  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
mental ^Station  "the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  contained 
in  the  crop  as  early  as  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  was  more  than 
sutlicient  for  an  average  crop  of  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes  or  the  cereals."  The  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
crop  on  the  same  date  "represents  a  value  of  |15,  an  equivalent  to 
that  contained  in  ten  tons  of  average  quality  manure,  or  equal  to 
that  contained  in  648  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  costing  in  quantity 
115."  Assuming  that  the  entire  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
crop  at  this  early  date  was  derived  from  the  air,  we  have  a  distinct 
gain  to  the  soil  of  |15  per  acre  from  nitrogen  alone. 

We  notice  also  the  amount  of  fertilizing  material  contained  in  the 
crop  on  the  31st  of  May,  has  more  than  double  that  contained  on  the 
24:th  of  April,  the  nitrogen  alone,  on  the  former  date,  representing 
a  gain  to  the  soil  of  over  $30  per  acre. 

When  we  know  that  by  the  expenditure  of  about  |2  per  acre  we 
may  entrap  from  the  air  and  store  up  in  our  soils  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  dollars  worth  of  nitrogen,  the  most  essential,  as  well  as  most 
expensive  element  of  plant  food,  we  need  not  be  long  in  estimating 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 

In  a  careful  examination  of  the  numerous  reports  at  my  command, 
1  notice  a  distinctive  absence  of  the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  made  available  in  our  soils  by  crops  of  crimson  clover. 
While  it  is  true,  as  these  reports  claim,  these  mineral  fertilizers  are 
wholly  derived  from  the  soil,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  large  part  of. 
them  is  derived  from  the  sub-soil,  where,  if  it  were  not  tor  the  use 
of  these  plants,  they  would  lie  dormant  for  ages. 

Am)ther  feature  of  clover  which  does  not  seem  to  be  taken  into 
account,  is  its  ability  to  render  soluble  much  fertilizing  material 
already  in  oui-  soils,  which  would  otherwise  not  be  available  for 
plant  food.  While  it  might  be  difficult  to  estimate,  with  any  degree 
of  accui-acy,  these  benefits  in  money  value,  it  appears  to  me  their  im- 
portance should  not  be  overlooked. 

We  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  be  understood  as  discrediting  the 
value  of  manure  for  horticultui-al  pux'poses;  to  the  contrary  we 
\\(Mild  encourage  tlic  use  of  all  the  manure  we  can  make;  but  we  do 
discourage  buying  it  at  the  price  for  which  it  usually  sells.  By  using 
crimson  clover  intelligently  we  can,  at  a  small  cost,  improve  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  our  soils  as  well,  or  better,  than  can  be  done  by 
the  expensive  method  of  purchasing  stable  manures. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  the  base  of  all  fertilizers  for  horticultural 
purposes,  should  be  organic  matter,  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  supple- 
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mented  with  a  moderate  amount  of  muriate  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  which,  we  are  told  should  be  derived  from  South  Car- 
olina rock.  It  is,  however,  yet  a  question  with  me  whether  t1ie 
phosphoric  acid  we  use  could  not  be  obtained,  at  less  cost,  and  in 
better  condition  from  slag  phosphate  than  from  South  Carolina  rock. 


Mr.  JJriiiton.  What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  and  the  best  method 
of  preparing  the  soil,  to  get  a  good  stand  of  crimson  clover?  I  have, 
I  think,  the  best  stand  in  our  neighboiliood,  sowed  July  12  and  13, 
in  corn  as  high  as  my  shoulders. 

Mr,  Longsdorf.  That  depends  largely  upon  the  season,  though  it 
is  best  not  to  sow  it  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Crimson  clover,  or  in 
fact  no  leguminous  crop  will  be  a  success  unless  the  soil  and  other 
conditions  are  favorable.  I  have  two  plots  which  are  very  different 
in  growth,  and  I  attribute  the  dift'erence  to  the  conditions  referred  to. 
The  seed  can  be  sown  almost  any  time,  but  I  prefer  last  of  August 
or  the  month  of  September,  if  wanted  for  a  spring  crop. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.,Meehan.  We  sowed  some  six  or  seven  acres  in  corn 
about  the  last  of  August,  and  have  a  fair  stand.  It  was  sown  with 
a  hand  sower,  and  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition  when  the  snow 
covered  it. 

Mr.  Moyer.  My  red  clover  in  wheat  stubble  having  failed,  I  plowed 
about  four  acres,  and  after  rolling  and  raking  twice  with  a  spring 
tootli  harrow,  then  sowing  crimson  clover,  and  rolling  again,  I  had  a 
splendid  catch. 

Mr.  Moon.  In  Bucks  county  the  use  of  crimson  clover  is  greatly 
on  the  increase,  and  the  stand  this  year  is  good. 

Mr.  Engle.  Crimson  clover  has  come  to  stay.  I  have  grown  it 
for  several  years,  and  while  I  was  at  first  somewhat  discouraged, 
I  have  since  learned  that  it  was  owing  to  not  having  the  ground  in 
proper  order.  I  put  in  several  acres  this  fall  and  it  is  doing  re- 
markably well.  I  made  three  sowings  about  September  1st,  15th 
and  30th,  and  when  cold  weather  set  in,  and  the  common  red  clover 
turned  1)rown,  the  crimson  remained  fresh  and  green.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  when  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  and  the  weather  favor- 
able, there  will  be  no  failure.  It  is  important  also  to  have  fresh 
seed  and  to  sow  plenty  of  it.  I  believe  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
plant  to  the  farmer  and  trucker. 

Mr.  Longsdorf.  In  procuring  seed  you  want  to  be  careful  to  get 
Crimson  and  not  Egyptian  clover,  which  is  very  similar  to  it.  It  is 
important  also  to  buy  American  grown  seed.  I  usually  sow  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  to  the  acre.  Have  known  it  to  be  sown  as 
early  as  July  4th,  and  even  earlier  if  season  be  favorable. 
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Mr.  Cooper.    After  three  years'  experience  with  crimson  clover,  I 
may  be  able  to  give  a  few  points  of  interest. 

My  first  experience  was  rather  peculiar.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
corn  about  July  15  to  20,  in  1892,  after  the  last  cultivation,  and  where 
there  was  sufficient  moisture  it  came  up  nicely  in  some  seven  or  eight 
days.  The  balance  of  the  season,  however,  was  warm  and  dry,  and 
many  of  the  young  plants  died. 

About  September  1st,  after  taking  up  a  block  of  early  potatoes,  I 
harrowed  the  ground,  and  immediately  sowed  on  the  surface  and 
rolled.  This  came  up  well.  Part  of  the  potato  ground  was  clayey 
and  too  dry  and  hard  to  get  into  proper  shape,  and  consequently  the 
set  was  poor.  The  following  spring  it  began  blooming  about  May 
15th,  and  where  it  had  made  a  good  stand  and  covered  the  ground, 
it  made  one  of  the  handsomest  crops  of  grass  I  ever  saw.  It  was  cut 
for  hay  about  May  20th,  some  of  the  seed  having  already  hardened 
and  the  plants  being  in  a  partly  woody  condition.  In  removing  the 
hay  considerable  seed  was  left  upon  the  ground.  After  removing 
the  hay,  the  ground  was  plowed  and  cultivated  and  then  planted  to 
fodder  corn.  The  corn  was  sowed  in  rows  about  15  inches  apart  and 
received  no  cultivation,  and  to  my  surprise,  the  clover  came  up 
thickly  and  I  had  a  splendid  crop  about  one  foot  high  in  October, 
wlieu  the  fodder  and  clover  were  cut  with  a  scythe. 

Notwithstauding  the  clover  was  cut  in  October,  it  made  a  good 
grow  ill  I  he  following  spring,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  April, 
when  in  blooui  it  was  plowed  down  with  a  chain  as  a  green  manure 
crop,  and  again  planted  in  corn,  which  yielded  an  increased  crop  in 
consequence.  Last  year  the  seed  was  sowed  and  up  in  five  days.  On 
July  31st  we  had  a  hail  storm,  and  the  result  was  a  bad  set  except 
where  the  crimson  clover  was  plowed  down  in  the  spring,  which 
proves  that  the  seed  will  stay  in  the  ground.  We  made  a  second 
sowing  about  middle  of  August,  also  in  corn  about  as  high  as  a 
horse's  head,  and  now  have  a  splendid  set. 

At  the  last  planting,  on  September  13th,  in  the  potato  ground,  we 
merely  tore  uji  the  ground  l)etween  the  rows  and  sowed  15  pounds 
seed  and  one  bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre. 

Last  season's  experience  convinces  me  that  we  have  no  crop  as 
valuable  as  crimson  clover.  It  can  be  sown  after  red  clover  has 
missed,  or  as  a  fodder  crop  aftei'  other  crops  fail.  If  cut  before  it  goes 
to  seed,  it  will  grow  the  second  year,  and  make  excellent  pasture.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  prove  not  only  a  valuable  and 
convenient  crop  for  the  farmer,  but  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  both 
farmer  and  horticulturist. 

Mr.  Stout.  I  have  no  doubt  crimson  clover  will  prove  a  valuable 
fertilizer,  but  if  we  rely  entirely  upon  organic  manures  we  will  be 
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disappointed.  We  can  plow  down  green  crops  jear  after  year,  but 
we  will  eventually  exiiause  the  soil. 

Mr.  Longsdorf.  We  must  use  putasli  and  phosphoric  acid  in  eon- 
nection,  and  in  that  way  can  best  utilize  crimson  clover. 

The  President.  I  would  suggest  that  before  we  adjourn  that  some 
action  be  taken  in  reference  to  our  library.  \N'e  have  been  notified 
that  the  books  must  be  removed  at  once,  and  we  should  find  some 
place  to  put  them. 

Mr.  Bartram.    Why  not  distribute  them  among  the  members? 

Judge  Stitzel.  ^Ve  can  probably  get  permission  to  store  them  here 
temporarily. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  books  in  the  library  at  Harrisburg 
were  donated  to  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society,  and  duplicates  were  authorized  to  be  sent  to  any  member 
who  would  agree  to  pay  postage  or  express  upon  them. 

Mr.  Fox.  The  Berks  County  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  I  am 
secretary  and  Mr.  McGowan,  president,  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
volumes  referred  to.  There  is  much  of  value  in  them,  and  they  show 
the  progress  of  horticulture  in  other  states  ul'  the  Union.  I  think, 
however,  that  some  action  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  future  reports  received  in  exchange. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snavely,  the  office  of  librarian  was  discontinued 
for  the  present  year. 

The  following  motion  was  submitted  in  writing  by  Mr.  I??navely, 
and  held  over  under  the  rules,  until  next  annual  meeting: 

"Moved,  that  the  constitution  and  by-laws  be  so  amended  as  to 
abolish  the  office  of  librarian." 

A  number  of  questions  from  the  "Query  Box,"  were  read  by  the 
Secretary  and  referred  to  different  members,  to  be  answered  at  the 
afternoon  session. 

Mr.  Fox  called  attention  to  a  number  of  copies  of  a  work  entitled 
"Picturesque  Beading,"  and  stated  they  were  for  distribution  among 
the  members  of  the  society,  with  the  compliments  of  the  "Board  of 
Trade." 

Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

After  calling  the  members  to  order,  the  President  referred  to  the 
question  of  an  evening  session,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided to  ndjouru  sint  die  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session. 
5*— 8 
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The  chair  appointed  the  following  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
next  annual  meeting: 

S.  Edward  Pasehall,  Frank  P.  Darlington,  J.  Hibberd  Bartram, 
E.  T.  Ingram,  J.  W.  Pyle  and  E.  E.  Engle.  " 

Mr.  Longsdorf.  We  have  on  exhibition  here  some  specimens  of 
the  "San  Jose  scale,"  and  if  in  order,  I  would  like  to  hear  something 
in  reference  thereto.  Some  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  is 
really  the  San  Jose  scale,  which  has  proven  such  a  great  pest  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr.  ^V.  H.  Brinton.  I  have  had  some  practical  experience  with  it, 
and  it  is  only  too  true  that  the  specimens  are  genuine.  They  came  to 
California  originally  from  Chili,  it  is  said,  and  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  New  Jersey  and  other  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  have  been  found  on  the  current,  plum,  cherry,  apple  and  pear, 
Kieffer  excepted.  They  have  recently  appeared  in  several  nurseries 
in  the  East,  but  the  proprietors  have  taken  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent its  spread,  and  every  tree  and  plant  showing  any  symptoms  of 
the  scale  is  rejected,  and  all  are  thoroughly  treated  before  being 
sent  out. 

The  most  successful  treatment  when  the  insect  is  young,  is  kero- 
sene emulsion,  which  should  be  apjtlied  during  the  incubating  season, 
latter  part  of  June  and  September.  This  application  is  very  effec- 
tive when  the  scale  is  young,  but  when  strong  and  well  established, 
a  different  application  is  necessary.  I  assisted  Prof.  Smith  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  fighting  the  scale  in  one  of  the  infected  nurseries, 
and  we  found  that  a  very  strong  s(»luti()n  of  i>otash  was  a  satisfactory 
remedy  for  the  mature  insect. 

In  California  the  scale  has  been  particularly  destructive,  and  they 
are  destroyed  by  generating  a  very  deadly  gas  in  a  close  canvas  tent, 
which  entirely  covers  and  surrounds  the  tree.  The  same  method  is 
now  applied  in  the  East,  the  young  trees,  before  shipping,  being 
placed  in  trenches  and  thoroughly  fumigated.  If  further  information 
in  desired  in  reference  to  this  insect,  it  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Pi-of.  Smith,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  A  bulletin  giving  full  particu- 
lai  s  has  recently  been  issued. 

Mr.  Eakestraw.  \\\\\  you  please  tell  us  about  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, and  how  it  sj (reads? 

Mv.  Brinton.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  introduced  from  Chili 
about  ISTl  or  72,  with  some  Japan  plums.  When  conditions  are 
favorable,  it  si)reads  ra])id!y.  AVhen  the  insect  is  young  it  is  rather 
lively,  but  after  a  few  days  it  settles  and  forms  a  hard  scale,  which 
is  almost  proof  against  the  ordinary  spraying  compounds. 

Mr.  Stout.  Similar  cuts  and  information  can  be  seen  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  1893.    I  am 
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inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  specimens  we  have  here  are  the  true 
San  Jose  scale.  I  think  I  have  had  this  insect  on  my  premises  for 
the  past  eight  or  ten  years.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary 
send  some  of  these  branches  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  so  that  we  may  know  definitely  what  it  is. 


The  Query  Box. 


The.  following  questions  from  the  query  box  were  read  and  an- 
swered in  order. 

Does  Bordeaux  Mixture  lose  its  virtue  by  age? 

Mr.  Suavely.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  best  to  have  it  fresh; 
better  use  an  ammoniacal  solution  which  is  more  cleanly  and  less 
troublesome  to  make  and  use. 

What  crops  succeed  best  in,  and  are  least  injurious  to  a  growing 
orchard  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  this  question  there  is  much  diiference  of  opinion, 
and  I  will  answer  as  briefly  a  spossible.  I  have  seen  both  corn  and 
potatoes  in  young  orchards,  and  my  experience  teaches  me 
that  trees  make  better  growth  among  potatoes  than  corn.  Think 
low  crops  are  preferable  to  tall  ones.  It  is  never  advisable  to  plant 
anything  of  a  sod  nature  for  a  few  years.  Cabbage,  potatoes  and 
general  garden  crops  are  best  for  a  young  orchard. 

Is  spraying  becoming  more  general,  and  what  was  the  result  for 
the  past  season,  especially  as  applied  to  apples  and  pears? 

Judge  Stitzel.  Yes,  spraying  has  come  to  stay  until  supplanted 
by  something  better.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  this  direction, 
though  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  is  that  people  do  not  understand 
how  to  prepare  the  mixture.  I  certainly  consider  it  a  great  advan- 
tage to  spray  all  kinds  of  fruits,  as  well  as  potatoes. 

Mr.  Engle.  It  is  important  in  spraying  to  use  insecticides  as  well 
as  fungicides.  One  objection  to  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  that  it  cannot 
be  used  in  an  ordinary  force  pump. 

What  varieties  of  apples  for  winter  use  are  most  desirable  for 
Eastern  and  Central  Pennsylvania? 
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Is  it  advisable  to  plant  apple  orchards  in  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  present  time,  if  so  are  early,  medium  or  late  varieties 
best? 

Mr.  Jos.  W.  Thomas.  I  consider  it  advisable  to  plant  apple 
orchards  iu  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time.  As  to 
early,  medium,  or  late  varieties  being  best  to  plant  depends  upon  the 
market  you  may  have  for  each  season.  As  we  are  located,  and  hav- 
ing a  market  near  by,  we  would  plant  early,  medium  and  late  varie- 
ties. The  autumn  varieties  will  mostly  find  a  ready  market  at  good 
prices  For  earlv  varieties  I  would  name  Early  Harvest,  Carver, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Summer  Hagloe,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Primate 
and  Benoni.  For  aul.imn,  Jefleris,  Porter,  Strode's  Birmingham, 
Smokehouse,  Haas.  For  winter.  Smith's  Cider,  Ben  Davis,  York  Im- 
perial, Ridge  Pippin  Grouser,  Fallawater,  Tewksbury,  Winter  Blush, 
Red  Romauite,  Winter  Sweet  Paradise. 

In  cutting  large  limbs  from  trees,  what  should  be  used  to  cover  the 
cut  part? 

Mr.  Ingram.  The  principal  thing  is  to  exclude  the  air.  I  usually 
apply  brown  iron  paint  for  that  purpose. 

Is  there  any  gooseberry  more  profitable  on  either  a  large  or  small 
scale  than  Downing?  .  . 

Mr  Rakestraw.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
Downing.  There  are  others  of  recent  introduction  for  which  much 
is  claimed,  but  I  do  not  know  much  about  them. 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  have  two  plants  of  Columbia.  It  is  a  fine  berry, 
hardv,  vellow  color  and  ripens  late. 

Mr  Fox.  In  his  report  to  the  General  Fruit  Committee,  Mr.  Pyle 
referred  to  Triumph  as  a  very  promising  variety.  You  will  also 
find  on  exhibition  on  the  tables,  a  jar  of  gooseberries  from  Dr.  Groff, 
of  Lewisburg,  Pa.  It  is  a  new  seedling,  and  will  attract  attention  on 
account  of  its  size. 

Are  sweet  cherries  profitable  in  Bucks  or  Montgomery  counties, 
considering  off  years,  late  frosts,  rot,  etc?    If  so,  what  varieties? 

Mr  S.  C.  Moon.  On  account  of  the  rot,  sweet  cherries  are  un- 
profitable in  Bucks  county,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

Is  it  advisable  to  plow,  or  bring  under  cultivation  an  orchard  that 
has  been  in  sod  or  undisturbed  for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Longsdorff.  I  think  it  should  be  cultivated  shallow  and  treated 
with  phosphoric  acid  and  crimson  clover. 
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Does  the  parent  stock  have  any  effect  in  changing  the  fruit  on 
grafts? 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  have  no  positive  evidence  that  it  does,  but  we 
have  positive  evidence  that  it  does  not.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
trees  on  which  several  varieties  were  grafted  witliout  changing  their 
quality  or  characteristics. 

What  causes  the  bark  around  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  apple  trees, 
to  turn  black  and  peel  off? 

Mr.  Pyle.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  a  pool 
of  water  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  or  by  blight  on  some  verieties,  such 
as  Baldwin  or  Red  Beitigheimer.  Sometimes  pear  blight  acts  in  the 
same  way,  and  frequently  the  bark  bursts  in  the  fall  before  frost 
comes.    I  think  it  is  a  kind  of  blight. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  seen  the  same  on  Norway  maples  on  south 
side  of  tree.  Have  also  seen  it  on  apple,  pear  and  cherry.  I  at- 
tribute it  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer. 

What  are  the  six  most  desirable  varieties  of  strawberries  for  one 
near  a  market? 

Mr.  Brinser.  May  King,  Cumberland,  Sharpless,  Greenville,  Bu- 
bach,  Haverland. 

Is  there  as  high  a  degree  of  heat  in  a  hot  water  pipe  at  boiling 
point  under  15  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  as  there  would 
be  in  a  steam  pipe  under  the  same  pressure? 

Mr.  Thos.  B.  Meehan.  I  have  no  practical  experience  on  that  point. 
I  would  say,  however,  that  in  our  experience  steam  is  more  satis- 
factory than  hot  water. 

Mr.  Engle.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
question.  Mr.  Rohrer  at  Lancaster  formerly  heated  his  greenhouses 
with  steam  and  has  changed  to  hot  water. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Hot  water  does  not  go  above  2V2  degrees,  while 
super-heated  steam  will  go  much  higher.  For  heating  purposes  I 
would  consider  steam  preferable  to  hot  water. 

How  far  can  the  hybridization  of  fruits  be  carried  before  barren- 
ness results? 

Mr.  Ingram,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  nor  do  I  know  that  any  one  else 
can.    Have  never  followed  it  up  very  far. 


v  an  pimns  lie  grown  successfully  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Chase.  As  I  am  on  the  programme  for  "a  short  talk  on  plum 
culture,"  I  will  endeavor  to  cover  this  question  in  my  remarks. 

While  1  would  not  feel  justified  in  advising  the  extensive  culture 
of  the  plum  for  jtrolit  in  this  Stale,  1  think  we  can  grow  enough  for 
our  own  use.  The  extensive  plum  orchards  of  western  New  York  are 
flooding  our  luaikets,  and  it  woidd  not  justify  our  planting  on  the 
extensive  scale  pursued  there. 

I  have  no  dis])osition  to  boom  the  Japan  varieties,  but  my  experience 
with  theMi  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  I  would  strougly  recommend 
their  further  trial.  They  are  vigorous  and  productive,  and  though 
the  ti  iiil  is  not  of  best  quality,  there  is  no  variety  that  is  better  for 
canuiug.  One  serious  drawback  is  their  early  blooming  and  conse- 
quent danger  from  spring  frosts.  Abundance  is  frequently  caught 
when  in  bloom,  and  yet  it  is  a  good  variety  to  plant. 

Some  years  ago  we  got  Abundance  from  a  western  nursery,  and  it 
has  proven  to  be  something  else.    I  think  it  is  an  acquisition.  Pro 
fessor  Bailey  does  not  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  catalogued  varieties. 
It  blooms  ten  or  twelve  days  later,  aud  ripens  several  weeks  later 
than  Abiiudauce. 

The  varieties  under  cultivation,  in  the  order  of  ripening,  are  Wil 
lard.  Abundance,  Satsuma  and  Burbank,  aud  the  following  desci'ip- 
tious  will  aid  in  distinguishing  them: 

Abundance. — Medium  in  size  (or  large  when  thinned)  varying  from 
nearly  spherical  to  distinctly  sharp-pointed,  the  point  often  oblique; 
!ground  coloi'  rich  yellow  overlaid  on  the  sunny  side  with  dots  and 
isplashes  of  red,  or  iu  some  specimens  nearly  uniformly  blush-red  on 
the  ex|)osed  side;  tlesh  deep  yellow,  juicy  and  sweet,  of  good  quality 
when  well  ripened,  cling.  A  strong-growing,  upright  tree  with 
narrow  leaves,  and  a  decided  tendency  to  overbear.  This  is  the  best 
known  of  all  -laitauese  ]ilums  iu  the  north,  autl  its  popularity  is  de- 
served.   Ripens  in  western  New  Yoi  k  early  in  August. 

Burbank. — Medium,  \o  rather  large  upon  thinned  trees,  roundish 
conicle  in  form,  the  point  generally  blunt;  ground  color  orange  yel- 
low, mostly  latlier  thinly  overlaid  with  red  and  showing  many  yellow 
dots,  ofleii  luore  or  less  marbled,  in  the  sun  becoming  rather  dense 
red;  tlesh  firm  and  meaty,  yellow  rich  aud  sugary,  cling.  Strongly 
reseiubles  Abundance,  but  the  fruit  averages  larger  and  of  better 
Hpiality,  rather  handsomer  in  its  varied  nuirkings,  and  is  from  two  to 
four  weeks  later.    Exceedingly  productive. 

This  i)lum  was  imported  direct  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Under  date  of  June  Oth,  1S91,  Mr.  Burbank  says: 
"There  is  no  fruit  tree  known  of  any  kind  that  will  produce  as  much 
fruit  every  year  as  tke  Burbank  plum.  The  fruit  is  large,  fair  aud 
delicious.  ,       ,      i  ,        ,  i 
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The  Burbank  is  a  rapid  and  very  spreading  grower  and  should  be 
headed  in  every  spring,  so  as  to  form  a  more  compact  head  than 
would  naturally  grow. 

Satsuma. — A  vigorous  grower  with  dark  bark  and  lanceolated 
leaves;  hardy  and  very  productive;  fruit  large;  skin  dark  purplish 
I'ed  with  bluish  bloom;  quality  good.  Flesh  is  solid,  red  color  from 
skin  to  pit  which  is  small,  little  larger  than  a  cherry  stone. 

Luther  Burbank,  who  introduced  this  variety  says:  'M  am  satis- 
fied it  is  one  of  the  best  keeping  plums  we  have,  and  will  take  the 
lead  as  a  shipping  plum.  It  is  very  handsome,  large  and  its  beautiful 
color  and  bright  appearance  will  make  it  a  gre;it  farorite  when 
know  11." 

Willard,  (Botan  Xo.  26). — Medium  in  size,  spherical  in  general  out- 
line, but  ]>rominently  cornered  or  angled,  never  pointed,  the  sinus 
very  slight,  but  stem  cavity  deep;  color  dark  clear  red  with  uiaffy 
minute  yellow  dots;  flesh  rather  Arm,  yellow,  swe(4  and  of  fair 
quality;  freestone.  A  strong,  vigorous  and  hardy  tree;  juodiictive, 
and  the  earliest  market  Japan  plum  yet  tested  in  I  lie  iKu  th.  l  ipeuing 
in  Central  New  York  late  in  July.  In  appearand'  ilie  fruit  is  re- 
markably like  some  of  the  imi^roved  types  of  Bi  unus  Americana. 

I  think  we  will  find  also  in  the  Japan  seedlings  a  better  class  of 
stock  upon  which  to  work  our  plums  in  the  future.  I  believe  they 
will  prove  superior  to  St.  Julien,  Myrobolan  or  Mariana  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

•So  far  as  tested  the  Japan  plums  are  entirely  free  from  black  knot. 
I  have  not  yet  been  obliged  to  spray,  but  1  would  do  so  as  a  pre- 
ventive and  would  use  a  weaker  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Mr.  Suavely.  My  experience  convinces  me  that  we  can  check  black 
knot  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Mr.  Chase.    I  have  no  doubt  that  spraying  will  check  black  knot. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Are  any  one  or  two  kinds  better  than  otliers  for 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Cbase.  No;  though  I  sometimes  doubt  w-hether  Satsuma  is 
as  hardy  as  the  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Rush.  What  has  become  of  Ogon?  I  planted  some  of  the 
first  trees  sent  east  from  California.  Got  Ogon  and  Abundance. 
Ogon  is  a  sure  bearer  and  superior  to  Abundance. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  have  never  fruited  Ogon  and  am  glad  to  bear  favora 
ble  reports  concerning  it.  It  has  not  generally  been  very  highly 
recommended. 

Mr.  Ingram.    There  must  be  considerable  difference  in  varieties 
.  under  the  same  name.    With  me  Abundance,  though  good  in  quality, 
is  subject  to  rot.    Ogon  is  dry  and  mealy. 
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Mr.  Chase.  There  has  been  considerable  mixture  and  confusion 
of  names  in  varieties  as  imported  from  Japan,  though  they  are 
gradually  being  properly  named  and  catalogued.  I  think  some  five  or 
six  different  varieties  were  introduced  under  the  name  of  Botan. 


The  foJlowing  paper  was  read  by  E.  C.  Brinser,  Middletown,  Pa.: 
HORTICULTURAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  1894. 


Under  these  notes  we  shall  notice  briefly  the  conduct  and  be- 
haviour of  the  different  classes  of  small  fruits.  The  season  was 
again  one  of  extremes.  Owing  to  those  varying  climatic  changes 
we  oftentimes  find  ourselves  greatly  perplexed  as  to  the  best  practical 
method  of  fruit  culture.  A  method  or  system  set  and  fixed  in  our 
minds  and  doing  well  one  year  is  often  upset  another.  Yet  with  all 
these  varying  changes,  drawbacks,  ups  and  downs  and  disappointed 
anticipations,  fruit  culture  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  and  fully 
as  remunei-ative  as  any  other  life  the  average  farmer  may  engage 
in.  Even  in  these  panic  times  the  prices  sustained  were  above  the 
writer's  expectations.  In  our  observations  we  also  notice  that  fruit 
culture  is  on  the  increase  and  the  thought  presents  itself,  will  fruit 
growing  be  overdone? 

The  strawberry  is  the  first  of  the  season,  and  I  think  prince  of 
small  fruits.  It  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful,  but  is  so  peculiar  in 
so  many  ways  one  scarcely  knows  just  how  to  move  in  the  matter. 
Any  one  can  grow  them,  but  how  to  produce  the  finest  and  most  fruit 
is  a  different  thing.  One  thing,  however,  is  sure,  which  a  number 
of  years  have  verified,  viz:  We  must  have  the  soil  in  the  best  i)Ossi- 
ble  condition,  i.lnnt  as  early  as  possible  (and  allow  me  to  say  i-ight 
here  that  the  writer  feels  the  necessity  of  a  good  transplanter  to 
supersede  handwork,  one  of  which  is  to  be  given  a  trial)  and  give 
the  closest  attention  in  all  details  through  the  entire  season.  My 
cbsii-valions  of  lS!lt  bav<-  again  repeated  themselves,  viz:  That  we 
waste  too  much  time  and  money  in  trilling  witli  the  many  new  and 
lauded  kinds  which  are  annually  forced  upon  the  public  by  fascinatng 
cuts  and  plates  with  such  vivid  d.'script ions  of  snrli  wonderful  pro- 
duct i'veucss  thai  tin-  old  veterans  are  enticed  to  plant,  only  to  be  dis- 
•ippointed  in  nearlv  every  case.  Of  course  one  must  study  his  own 
environments  and  i>lant  what  suits  him  best.  For  my  own  use  and 
markets  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  Cumberland  and  Sharpless 
for  main  crop.  Mny  King  is  a  fine,  early  berry  and  of  excellent 
quality.    There  are  varieties  that  will  produce  more  fruit,  but  they 
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are  deficient  either  in  size,  quality  or  solidity.  I  have  observed  that 
it  is  better  to  grow  and  sell,  say  two  quarts  for  twenty-five  cents 
than  to  grow  four  quarts  for  the  same,  if  done  even  on  the  same  area. 
Bubaeh  is  a  great  cropper  of  fine  berries,  but  lacks  quality  and  fli-m- 
ness.  Sandy  is  a  good,  large  and  showy  late  berry,  but  yields  too 
little  fruit.    Haverland  is  productive,  but  that  is  the  most  said  of  it. 

I  might  mention  many  of  the  new  varieties  T  was  enticed  to  try 
at  high  sounding  figures,  all  of  which  have  been  shelved,  among 
which  are  the  Jessie,  Jewell,  Gen.  Putnam,  Swindle,  Houthard, 
Lovett's  Early,  Belmont  and  even  the  wonderful  Timbrel  belongs  to 
this  list,  unless  future  developments  are  to  the  contrary.  Perchance, 
however,  my  stock  of  this  last  named  variety  is  not  pure.  It  should 
be  though,  as  I  obtained  it  from  the  introducer. 

If  there  is  one  new  strawberry  in  which  I  have  much  faith  it 
is  the  Greenville.  Don't  forget  the  name,  "Greenville."  I  have 
fruited  it  two  years.  Find  it  a  good  grower,  healthy  foliage,  won- 
derfully productive  and  fruit  good  quality  and  good  size.  Think 
this  has  come  to  stay. 

In  black-cap  raspberries  I  am  sure  Ohio  stands  up  head,  with  Hill- 
born  a  very  close  competitor,  both  being  hardy  and  very  productive, 
fruit  of  extreme  high  quality.  Souhegan  is  early  but  too  small  and 
sour.  Cromwell  is  earlier  and  much  larger  but  grows  a  little  too 
straggling  to  suit  me  just  right.  Kansas  has  good  merits  but  one 
year's  trial  is  insufficient  to  pass  judgment.  Lovett's  |1,000  rasp- 
berry has  not  manifested  great  results.  The  old  Gregg  is  one  of  the 
best  for  size  but  lacks  vigor  after  two  crops  with  me.  Nemaha  the 
same,  i  have  now  under  trial  a  variety  that  is  a  good  grower,  almost 
as  large  as  Gregg,  earlier  and  productive,  and  if  it  holds  out  well 
in  vigor,  longer  than  (iregg,  or  as  good  as  Ohio,  i(  will  be  valuable. 
In  reds  there  is  none  so  productive  as  Shaeffer's  Colossal  (unless 
later  introductions  to  the  contrary),  good  quality  but  lacks  firmness 
for  a  shipper.  Cuthbert  is  our  standby.  Thompson  is  early  but 
one  year's  trial  shows  a  small  berry  and  very  crumbly  to  the  touch. 
Japanese  wine  berry  is  only  a  novelty.  A  small  bright  berry  but  ex- 
tremely sour. 

In  blackberries  I*find  Erie  to  be  fulfilling  the  claims.  Early,  hardy, 
productive,  fruit  large  size  and  good  quality.  A  good  variety  to 
grow  for  fi-nit  but  makes  very  few  plants  beyond  those  needed  for 
fruit.  Lawton  ressembles  it  closely,  but  is  later  and  iinicli  more  sub- 
ject to  orange  rust.  Taylor  is  a  late  berry  of  smaller  size  than  Erie 
and  wonderfully  productive.  The  sweetest  of  all  blackberries,  en- 
tirely hardy,  but  makes  so  many  plants  that  it  requires  thinning 
of  plants.  Snyder  is  too  small  with  me  and  turns  red  after  being 
picked.  Early  Harvest  is  very  early,  in  fact  so  early  that  rasp- 
6—8  .  -  . 
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berries  are  not  all  past  and  people  not  so  ready  to  buy  it  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  immensely  productive,  fruit  rather  small,  of  fair 
quality  and  vine  not  liardy.  Early  King  is  nearly  as  early  and  better 
qualitv  if  one  wants  such  an  early  berry.  Lovett's  Best  I  am  afraid 
will  not  surprise  us  very  much  if  one  year's  trial  is  a  criterion.  Erie 
alongside  was  better. 

(Ihilds'  Tree  blackberry  is  perhaps  more  of  a  novelty  than  a  tree, 
p,-^],.iM-ial]v  in  the  inullidid*'  of  llionis;  it  grows  mort"  bushy  tiian 
othei-s  and  the  fruit  is  fine.    I  am  sure,  however,  we  don't  need  a 
very  long  ladder  to  gather  the  fruit.    Currants  were  a  short  crop. 
Red  Cherry  and  Fay  are  my  best  varieties.    Fay  the  larger  of  the 
two.    Not  any  more  productive  but  of  rather  better  quality.  Grapes 
were  also  a  ^short  crop.    Did  not  set  a  full  crop  ^and  those  that 
ripened  were  very  delicate  and  did  not  hold  up  any  length  of  time. 
The  skin  was  so  tender  that  all  manner  of  insects  had  a  regular 
feast.    There  are  many  good  grapes  if  one  can  grow  them,  but  I  find 
that  a  verv  few  varieties  is  all  T  need  for  my  trade.    I  find  some 
trouble  to 'sell  very  early  grapes  from  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
peaches  in  the  market.    Moore's  Early  and  Cottage  are  about  as 
early  as  1  need,  with  Worden,  Niagara  and  Concord  to  follow. 
Daisy  is  a  very  early  grape  and  good  <iuality.    Brighton  is  such  au 
elegant  grape  that  I  feel  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  have  it  succeed 
thus  far.    Empire  State  is  a  grape  of  fine  quality,  but  until  now  did 
not  succeed  verv  well  with  it.    Pocklington  so  far  is  a  slow  grower 
and  much  subject  to  rot.    Eaton  is  the  largest  of  all  the  grapes  I 
have,  but  not  as  productive  as  some  others.    Worden  with  me  is 
more  productive,  larger,  earlier  and  as  vigorous  as  Concord,  but 
should  have  a  stronger  skin.    It  is  one  of  my  best.    Salem,  Tele- 
graph, Ladv  and  Champion  I  discarded  for  good  reasons. 
^  While  on  this  subject,  I  must  refer  to  a  visit  I  made  last  fall  to 
C  W  Coo.l's  vinevard,  near  Waynesboro,  I'a.    Those  present  last 
winter  reu,ember  the  theory  he  set  forth  in  training  and  fertilizing 
the  viu(^    TTpon  examiuaticm.  T  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  his 
style  of  training  that  I  shall  follow  it  as  closely  as  I  can.  His 
method  is  to  train  a  single  vine  to  a  post  about  four  feet  high.  Es- 
tablish a  sort  of  head  (as  he  terms  it)  on  the  end,  and  force  all  fruiting 
wood  from  this  head  in  a  Kilmarnock  willow  style.    Some  of  the  ad- 
vantages I  see  in  this  method  are  ease  of  cultivation,  easy  and  i-apid 
pruning,  retarding  of  growth  in  length  of  vines,  protection  of  fruit 
by  being  close  together  under  the  foliage,  ease  of  gathering  fruit, 
small  number  of  fruit  buds,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  points 
in  its  favor  is  that  it  does  away  with  the  robbing  in  almost  any  other 
system  known  to  me. 

In  peaches  we  were  favored  above  many  of  our  friends.  Troth's 
Tuberose,  Early  York,  Oldmixon,  Stump  the  World,  Smock  and  Sal- 
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Tsay  bore  nill  crops,  and  fruit  was  fine  am*  prices  good.  Salwav, 
however,  almost  a  total  loss  from  rot  just  in  the  act  of  ripening. 
Early  and  late  Crawford  and  Reeves  had  very  few  peaches.  Globe 
is  entirely  too  shy  with  me.  Wonderful  not  as  good  as  Smock.  Some 
of  the  new  varieties  have  not  yet  fruited.  My  orchard  and  one  of  a 
friend  of  mine  are  side  by  side.  ^liue  was  fairly  well  fertilized;  his 
very  little.  My  trees  more  vigorous  than  his;  not  any  more  produc- 
tive, but  fruit  a  little  liner,  owing;  to  thinning.  .My  trees  were  se- 
verely cut  back  the  first  three  years.  His  very  little.  My  trees  the 
best  proportioned,  Init  yellows  are  about  as  manifest  in  mine  as  in 
his.  From  this  little  practical  experience  one  is  inclined  to  think 
that  pruning  and  fertilizing  produces  greater  results  on  paper  than 
in  the  orchard.    Every  one  is  welcome  to  their  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Cooper  offered  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 
"The  committee  on  resolutions  at  this  meeting  would  be  remiss  in 
their  duties  in  not  extending  our  gratitude  to  their  brother  mem- 
bers of  Berks  couuty;  therefore, 

Resolved,  We  hereby  tender  our  kindest  appreciation,  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  county  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  court  room 
in  which  to  hold  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting;  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Reading  Cold  Storage  Company  for  their  kind  courteous- 
ness  in  showing  and  explaining  the  principles  of  cold  storage. 

To  the  local  committee  of  arrangements  for  their  zeal  in  providing 
for  our  comforts  while  here. 

To  the  very  large  number  of  Berks  county  membership,  for  their 
annual  contributions  to  the  needs  of  our  treasury,  without  which  no 
association  could  be  a  success. 

To  the  press  for  their  full  and  excellent  reports  of  our  proceed- 
ings, and  to  the  citizens  of  Reading  and  Berks  county  in  attending 
the  meeting  and  encouraging  our  horticultural  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  COOPER, 

E.  C.  BRINSER, 

G.  S.  LONGSDORF, 

Committee." 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whtrcas,  iMiring  the  past  year  the  folhiwing  deaths  have  occurred 
in  the  ranks  of  this  association:  John  Hoffa,  Israel  Garrettson,  B. 
C.  Dawney  and  Samuel  Larkin,  members  of  the  general  fruit  com- 
mittee, and  Isaac  W.  Keim  and  William  H.  B.  Schoenly,  of  Berks 
county,  annual  members;  therefore,  : 
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Resolved,  That  we  bear  testimony  to  the  great  usefulness  of  the 
above  brothers  to  the  cause  of  horticulture.  In  their  death  this 
association  has  lost  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experience,  and 
which  we  deplore  an  irreparable  loss. 

Kesolved,  That  we  convey  to  the  families  of  the  above  our  sym- 
pathy and  (OiulohMKv  ill  the  bereavement  which  they  have  sus- 
tained." 

Mr.  E.  W.  Thomas  submitted  the  following: 


EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITS 


To  the  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania: 

Gentlemen:  Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  the  apple  crop  gen- 
erally, we  find  a  very  creditable  showing  of  choice  fruit. 

We'  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hoskins  &  Oiles  for  their  beautiful 
display  of  cut  flowers,  embracing  such  desirable  varieties  of  roses 
as  "Sunset,"  "Perle  des  Jardine,"  "American  Beauty"  and  "La 
France,"  together  with  a  number  of  varieties  of  line  carnations  and 
double 'violets.  We  also  find  on  tlie  tables  the  following  exhibit  of 
fruits,  etc.: 

Daniel  Smeych,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 

1  plate  Buerre  Easter  pears;  also  3  plates  pears  and  3  plates 
of  apples  unnamed. 
J.  S.  Becker,  Temple,  Pa.: 
8  plates  apples. 
1  plate  Schwartzbach  pears. 

R.  W.  Scherer,  Manatawney,  Pa.:  i 

9  plates  of  apples.  . 

G.  L.  Longsdorf,  Floradale,  Pa.: 

10  varieties  of  apples.  '  ■        '  ' 
Joel  V.  Garrettson,  Floradale,  Pa.:  ,  :  ■ 

12  plates  of  apples.  '  ,  '  . 

H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa. 
1  plate  apples  (Ben  Davis). 

1  plate  Paragon  chestnuts.  ■  ; 

J.  L.  Rife,  West  Fairview,  Pa.:        .        ,       .  '  ■ 

5  plates  of  apples.  ;     [  ,:  i 
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A.  S.  Shinier,  Redington,  Pa.: 

3  plates  of  apples. 
James  McGrowan,  Geigers'  Mills,  Pa.: 

2  plates  of  apples. 
William  Bretz,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.: 

2  plates  of  apples. 
J.  O.  Hepler,  Reading,  Pa.: 

1  plate  Reading  pears.  . 

1  plate  apples,  for  a  name. 

Henry  S.  Rupp  &  Sons,  Shiremanstown,  Pa.: 

10  plates  apples. 

1  plate  Spanish  chestnuts. 

J.  G.  Stubblebine,  Morgantown,  Pa.: 

2  jtlates  of  apples. 

Wellington  Van  Reed,  Reading,  Pa.:  , 

1  plate  Reading^  pears. 

Dr.  George  G.  Groff,  Lewisburg,  Pa.: 

1  plate  of  apples. 
1  jar  of  gooseberries. 

William  T.  Creasy,  Catawissa,  Pa.: 

1  plate  Ladies  Sweeting  apples. 

F.  L.  Marburger,  Berks  county.: 

3  plates  of  apples. 

W.  H.  Stout,  Pine  Grove,  Pa.:      ■  .  ' 

5  varieties  of  apples. 
W.  B.  K.  Johnson,  Allentown,  Pa.: 

3  plates  of  apples. 

1  jar  Johnson's  quince. 

Robert  M.  Simmers,  Phoenixville,  Pa.: 
5  varieties  of  vegetables. 

E.  E.  Lever  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

A  number  of  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  canned  by  steam 
by  "The  Smith  Steam  Canning  Cooker." 

EDWIN  W.  THOMAS, 
JOHN  G.  ENGLE, 
JOHN  C.  HEPLER, 

Committee. 
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On  niolion,  report  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  printed  as  part 
of  the  proceedings,  and  committee  discliarged. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Oberlin,  Sinking  Springs,  Pa.,  read  the  following  paper: 
FLORICULTURE  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES.  . 

We  did  not  think  thirty  years  ago  when  we  were  wrestling  with 
the  tive  declensions  in  Andrews'  Latin  grammar,  when  anxiously 
longing  for  a  school  boy's  freedom  and  when  sorely  vexed  in  spirit 
we  impaled  with  a  piece  of  crayon  that  typical  word,  llos,  tloris,  tlori, 
tlorem,  etc.,  of  the  third  declension  on  the  blackboard,  giving  it  a 
decidedly  vicious  flourish  when  we  reached  the  ablative;  we  repeat 
that  we  did  not  think  then  that  we  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  say 
or  write  one  word  in  its  defense. 

^^'e  mortals  nevei-  know  as  the  years  roll  by  what  I  hey  luay  bring 
forth,  nor  how  our  feelings  and  opinions  may  change  in  reference  to 
a  certain  thing,  ^^■e  thought  when  we  had  given  llos  that  vindictive, 
parting  ilinisl  thirty  years  ago  that  that  matter  was  settled  forever; 
but  now,  tlirough  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances  we  are 
here  before  you  today  under  the  ausjuces  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Association  to  bring  this  same  word  flos,  meaning  a  flower,  to  your 
kind  and  considerate  notice. 

From  the  primiti\e  word  flos,  we  have  a  multitude  of  derivatives 
and  compounds,  enough  material  to  form  an  etymological  wreath  of 
some  magnitude.  There  are  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers;  floral, 
pertaining  to  flowers;  florascope,  an  instrument  for  examining  flow- 
ers; Floreal,  the  eighth  month  of  the  French  republican  calendar; 
florescence,  the  bursting  into  floAver;  floret,  a  little  flower;  florid,  a 
countenance,  red  like  a  (red)  flowei';  florist,  a  cultivator  of  flowers; 
floriferous,  producing  flowers;  Florida,  the  land  of  llowers;  (and) 
floriculture,  the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants,  and  many  more  which 
can  not  be  mentioned  now. 

Having  thus  brieliy  reached  the  initial  Avord  of  our  subject,  "Flori- 
culture," it  will  l»e  well  before  ]>roce(^<ling  further  to  determine  how 
its  concluding  wt>rds  "Couiiliy  Homes'"  shall  be  limited  so  as  not  to 
get  beyond  the  scope  of  (hat  class  of  individuals  for  whose  benefit 
this  paper  has  been  pre])ar<'d. 

"Country  Homes"  in  connection  with  this  subject  has  reference 
only  to  those  homes  that  bear  some  relaticm  to  agriculture.  A  coun- 
try home  in  its  restricted  sense  is  a  home  that  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  pi'oducts  of  the  soil  and  the  income  derived  therefrom  for 
its  maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  its  inmates. 
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This  would  excluae  the  dwellers  of  large  villages  and  towns,  but 
not  the  humble  cottages  that  dot  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  our 
rural  districts,  whose  owners  depend  for  support  upon  what  they 
raise  themselves,  and  what  they  able  to  earn  on  the  surrounding 
farms,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  products  of  their  gar- 
dens to  the  city  markets  with  their  neighbors. 

The  Superintendent  of  Census  has  decided  that  a  three  acre  patch 
is  a  farm,  and  its  owner  is  an  agriculturist  just  as  much  so  as  the 
princely  domain  of  a  thousand  acres.  ]jerks  county  contains  very 
few  of  the  latter,  but  hundreds  of  the  former,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  many  moi-e  rural  estates  containing  less  than  a  hundred 
acres  than  there  are  estates  exceeding  that  area. 

Having  taken  this  position  relative  to  "Country  Homes,"  we  must 
also  necessarily  exclude  the  baronial  county  seats  of  millionaires, 
and  those  landed  estates  \Ahich  belong  to  wealthy  merchants,  bank- 
ers and  manufacturers,  who  own  their  (•(uiutry  seats  simply  for 
amusement,  a  sort  of  plaything,  a  mild,  soothing  diversion  from  the 
business  cares  of  the  city,  and  a  very  good  place  to  quiet  your  nerves 
without  exercising  your  muscles  in  a  true  farmerlike  manner. 

These  are  individuals  who  have  no  consideration  for  dollars  and 
cents  when  applied  to  rural  improvement  and  embellishment;  they 
scatter  coin  with  a  lavish  hand,  particularly  when  they  wish  to 
emulate  their  neighbors,  and  are  determined  to  outshine  them  in 
equipage,  domestic  appointments,  extensive  grounds  and  so  forth; 
who,  we  think,  practice  neither  economy  nor  frugality  in  the  same 
way  that  the  careful  farmer  is  compelled  to  do. 

And  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  it ;  for  they  have  ample  means, 
and  their  ability  to  reside  in  country  homes  does  not  in  any  wise 
depend  upon  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  economy  and  frugality, 
W'hich  are  so  essential  at  the  present  time  to  the  life  of  the  true 
agriculturist  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

In  short,  the  distinction  is  this,  the  agriculturist  derives  his  in- 
come and  means  of  support  from  the  soil  which  he  cultivates,  where- 
as the  class  to  which  we  have  just  made  reference  spend  a  large  part 
of  their  income  derived  elsewhere  and  from  other  sources  simply  for 
pleasure  and  amusement. 

Floriculture  is  carried  to  its  highest  state  by  many  of  the  latter 
class,  and  the  service  they  render  the  scientific  world,  in  the  preser- 
vation of  rare  and  valuable  botanical  specimens  is  inestimable. 
This  truly  is  flower  farming  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  They 
have  extensive  ranges  of  greenhouses  filled  witli  rare  and  beautiful 
exotics,  parks  carefully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  the  choicest 
shrubs  and  plants  gathered  from  every  clime.  They  employ  special- 
ists in  the  different  departments  to  oversee  the  work  that  is  done  by 
a  small  corps  of  assistants  and  gardeners;  a  rosarian  has  charge  of 
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the  rose  houses,  au  orchidologist  of  the  orchid  houses  and  so  on. 
We  are  quite  overwhelmed  when  we  read  what  some  of  these  prince- 
ly flower  farmers  are  doing.  The  late  Jay  Gould  paid  one  thousand 
dollars  for  a  single  palm,  Cicatea  Emperor  William.  His  entire  col- 
lection of  palms  cost  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  fc^ingle 
specimens  of  Areca  Verschaftelita  and  Hyphorbe  Americaulis  in  the 
Gould  collection  are  worth  live  hundred  dollars.  A  single  conserva- 
tory on  his  Tarrytown  farm  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
this  is  only  one  of  the  many  structures  of  like  character  devoted 
entirely  to  tlie  growth  and  development  of  plants. 

Our  sentences  on  floriculture  then  shall  be  applied  to  the  dweller 
in  the  cottage  who  toils  in  his  garden  as  opportunity  permits,  and 
cultivates  his  little  tract  when  he  is  not  laboring  for  his  agricultural 
neighbor,  whose  larger  possessions  require  the  help  and  assistan«e 
of  the  cottager.  They  shall  be  applied  to  the  dweller  of  the  three 
acre  farm  and  to  every  phase  of  agricultural  life  up  to  that  class 
which  we  have  already  described  who  cease  to  be  agriculturists 
and  horticulturists  in  their  truest  sense  the  moment  they  occupy 
the  soil  for  pleasure  and  amusement  only. 

We  have  seen  cottages,  the  homes  of  the  humble,  that  approached 
the  poet's  ideal  of  what  a  cottage  should  be,  a  place  embossed  in 
roses  and  honeysuckle,  out  of  which  comes  the  sweet  melody  of  the 
birds  nestling  there,  a  place  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  fragrance 
and  sweet  odors.  We  have  seen  such  places,  charming  during  the 
summer  months,  attractive  even  when  the  snows  lay  on  the  gronnd ; 
for  the  same  hands  that  had  cared  so  diligently  for  the  climbing  roses 
and  clambering  vines  and  had  trained  them  in  graceful  curves  over 
the  doorwavs  and  along  the  little  porch,  had  also  been  instrumental 
in  developing  a  window  garden  full  of  sweetness  and  beauty.  The 
o-eraniums,  coleus,  oxalis  and  petunias  are  smiling  at  us  through  the 
window  panes  as  we  pass,  and  we  think  the  lives  of  these  cottagers 
must  be  purer  and  nobler  for  having  these  flowers  for  their  constant 
companions. 

And  is  this  true?  Most  certainly;  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
generally  go  together.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  an 
appeal  to  our  aesthetic  sense,  that  makes  us  better  men  and  women. 
Anything  hideous,  uncouth  or  discordant  is  an  injury  to  the  soul. 
Flowers  make  us  better.  When  people  love  flowers,  and  have  them 
in  their  yards  and  gardens,  and  cultivate  them  in  their  windows,  it 
is  partly  an  exponent  of  their  characters. 

Compare  for  a  moment  the  rose-enibowered  ••ullage  we  have  pic- 
tured to  you  with  the  homes,  or  rather  hovels  of  the  "Huns,"  as  we 
usually  find  them  in  this  country,  and  mark  the  great  difterence  in 
morals  and  character. 

The  dav-laborer  can  have  just  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  his  little 
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border  of  flowers,  and  his  enjoyment  can  be  just  as  keen,  as  if  he  was 
daily  contemplating  some  great  tropical  rarity  in  a  hundred  thousand 
dollar  greenhouse.  Plant  life  is  plant  life  from  Greenland  to  the 
equator,  and  no  matter  whether  it  expands  in  a  costly  conservatory 
or  in  the  border  of  your  garden,  if  you  are  in  perfect  sympathy  with  it, 
cherish  it,  watch  its  development  and  interest  yourself  in  it,  the  en- 
joyment is  sure  to  follow.  W  e  would  like  to  see  more  flowers  in  the 
homes  of  the  rural  laborers. 
What  shall  they  plant? 

All  the  various  sizes  nf  farms  from  the  three  acre  farm  up  should 
devote  some  space  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Our  grandmothers 
had  their  flower  borders  through  the  centre  of  their  vegetable  gar- 
dens or  along  the  edges  of  the  beds,  and  what  a  profusion  of  bloom 
there  was!  tulips,  the  old-fashioned  kind,  with  stems  nearly  a  yard 
long;  paeonies  as  large  as  dinner  plates,  holly-hocks  as  tall  as  ariiu- 
dos.  There  was  no  grieving  then  over  the  dearth  of  blossoms,  the 
ravages  of  insects,  and  the  dwindling  of  the  plants.  The  flower  bed 
received  regularly  its  sliare  of  fertilizers  when  the  rest  of  garden 
beds  were  dug.  Now  and  then  we  see  an  old-fashioned  garden  of  this 
kind  in  a  glory  of  bloom  and  ablaze  with  a  symphony  of  color;  it  is 
the  music  of  tints  and  delicate  shades  harmoniously  blended  by  the 
Creator's  hand — we  stop,  admire  and  wonder  how  this  all  came  to 
pass. 

Fasliion  has  now  banished  the  flower  border  as  it  existed  years 
ago  from  the  vegetable  garden.  It  is  now  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
front  yard,  where  plants  are  scattered  promiscuously,  most  of  them 
sod-bound  or  struggling  for  existence  under  some  shrubbery  or  too 
near  the  trees.  Let  us  gather  up  the  poor,  neglected  waifs  and  plant 
them  tenderly  in  a  well  enriched  border  beyond,  the  robbing  in- 
fluences of  the  trees  and  give  them  air,  sunshine  and  plant  food. 

The  space  directly  in  front  of  the  dwelling  should  be  kept  as  a  well- 
slutrn,  unbrolven  piece  of  turf.  Xothing  is  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as 
a  stretch  of  smooth,  velvety  lawn,  and  let  your  flowering  plants 
extend  in  long  narro-w  beds  near  the  boundaries.  By  this  method 
the  labor  is  reduced,  the  lawn  can  be  clipped  more  quickly  with  the 
lawn  mower,  the  beds  are  more  easily  weeded,  and  the  soil  can  be 
more  readily  worked  witli  hoe  or  rake  from  either  side. 

Too  many  trees  on  your  lawn  will  spoil  its  verdure  and  interfere 
with  the  flower  beds,  although  there  are  some  plants  that  delight  in 
partial  shade.    What  shall  we  plant? 

Flowering  plants  must  be  fed,  and  they  must  be  fed  regularly; 
they  require  food  just  as  much  as  human  beings  do  or  as  our  do- 
mestic animals  do.  Artificial  fertilizers,  prepared  plant  food  as  you 
buy  it  at  the  seed  houses  with  printed  directions  for  its  application 
is  to  be  recommended  for  potted  plants  in  the  window  garden ;  it  is 
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easily  handled  and  emits  no  disagreeable  exhalations;  bnt  for  ex- 
tensive outdooi-  plantings  we  would  rather  resort  to  other  ma- 
terial. 

We  applied  a  potato  fertilizer  to  a  bed  of  gladiolus  some  years  ago; 
the  season  happened  to  be  a  very  warm  and  dry  one;  the  result  was 
that  many  of  the  bulbs  jtei  islied  and  the  crop  of  flowers  were  almost 
a  eomidete  failure.  The  following  spring  the  same  space  produced 
a  crop  of  tulips  that  astonished  us  by  their  size  and  magnificence,  for 
we  had  never  grown  any  so  perfect  before.  From  this  experience 
we  would  infer  tliat  bulbous  plants  should  follow  vegetables  on  the 
same  bed  thai  liad  been  previously  ti-eated  with  an  artificial  fertili- 
zer. 

Compost  that  is  in  a  heating  condition  fresh  from  the  stables,  and 
in  a  state  of  fermentation,  is  unfit  food  for  most  flowering  plants;  if 
applied  directly  to  the  roots,  it  would  certainly  prove  fatal  to  summer 
flowering  bulbs.  We  would  not  think  of  feeding  a  human  being  on 
raw  flour  or  raw  beef,  neither  can  we  feed  plants  on  raw  material 
like  that.  Fresh  com|)Ost  can  only  be  used  with  benefit  as  a  mulch 
in  late  autumn  lo  i>roveut  the  heaving  of  newly  set  plants.  If  com- 
post is  to  be  applied  to  bulbs  or  the  roots  of  perennials,  it  should 
be  at  least  a  year  old  and  thoroughly  rotted. 

A  cow  and  a  flower  bed  travel  well  together.  i)rovided  they  are 
kept  in  se})arate  compartments.  The  barn  yard  muck  where  cows 
are  kept  is  an  excellent  plant  food;  in  our  estimation  it  is  the  best, 
and  whenever  we  can  obtain  plenty  of  it  we  wish  for  no  other.  That 
part  of  the  enclosure  wliich  is  free  from  coarse  straw  and  stable 
litter,  in  which  the  animals  thoroughly  pulverize  their  droppings 
with  their  feet  and  incorporate  them  with  the  soil  underneath  con- 
tains the  correct  thing.  Scrape  this  into  heaps  with  hoe  or  rake, 
take  it  to  your  flower  beds  and  spread  it  over  them  in  the  fall,  be 
liberal  with  it,  don't  be  afraid,  and  you  will  marvel  the  following 
summer  at  the  womlers  of  floral  creation.  The  eft'ect  is  astonishing. 
You  need  no  longer  lament  that  your  flowers  are  not  as  fine  as 
graiidiiK.llicr's  were  a  half  century  ago.  Your  plants  will  receive 
new  life,  and  their  vigorous  growth  will  defy  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
sect world.  It  will  make  them  more  Horiferous,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colors  will  surprise  you. 

The  leachiugs  of  manure  water  that  accumulates  in  a  depression 
oC  tlic  bariiyai  d  are  a  treasure  and  should  be  utilized.  Carry  them  to 
voiir  rose  and  hydrangea  beds  after  a  heavy  rain,  apply  the  liquid 
with  a  sprinkling  can  with  the  rose  removed;  there  let  the  solution 
percolate  through  the  soil  down  to  the  thread-like,  fibrous  roots, 
where  nature's  alchemist  will  assimilate  them,  and  mark  the  result. 

If  all  the  barnyard  teachings  that  are  now  running  to  waste 
throughout  the  country  could  be  utilized  in  this  way,  two  roses 


would  1)1(10111  instead  of  one,  our  li^'draugeas  would  have  heads  twice 
as  large,  and  other  plants  would  be  equally  lioriferous.  Barnyard 
leachings  can  be  applied  with  equal  benetit  to  all  perennial  plants 
and  small  fruits.  Celery  fairly  revels  in  it,  and  we  are  safe  in  say- 
ing that  a  corn  stalk  would  produce  twice  as  much  corn. 

If  we  persist  in  setting  out  flowering  plants  and  watch  them  slowly 
starving  to  death  without  making  even  the  feeblest  effort  to  succor 
them,  we  will  never  be  successful  floriculturists. 

There  are  not  many  plants  that  will  tliiive  well  in  a  heavy,  stiff 
soil,  such  as  we  frequently  find  in  our  limestone  country.  We  must 
loosen  it  and  make  it  friable  by  mixing  sand,  leaf-mould,  chip-dirt 
and  other  light  substances  with  it. 

Right  here,  now,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  an  econo- 
mical disposition  of  two  things  that  are  generally  regarded  as  house- 
hold nuisances — the  ash  heap  and  the  droppings  of  the  poultry  house. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  lighten  and  loosen  a  stiff  soil  so  quickly 
as  coal  ash  sittings.  Mr.  Allen,  the  celebrated  bulb  culturist,  of 
Long  Island,  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  good  in  its  mechanical  effects, 
and  he  uses  large  quantities  on  his  lily  beds.  Take  your  ashes  every 
morning,  as  they  come  from  the  stoves  and  before  they  get  wet,  sift 
them  through  a  coal  sifter,  the  coarse  part  you  use  on  your  walks 
about  the  premises;  the  flue,  dust-like  portion  you  carry  to  the  hen- 
house and  scatter  it  over  the  droppings.  It  will  absorb  the  gases 
that  arise,  keep  the  floor  dry  and  the  air  pure — a  sort  of  dry  earth 
system.  Every  few  weeks  when  the  weather  permits,  the  contents 
of  the  hen  house  are  wheeled  out  and  spread  as  a  top  diessing  over 
the  beds  of  perennials.    Will  it  do  any  good?    Yes,  four-fold. 

Firstly,  it  has  charitably  aided  that  ash  heap  to  lose  its  existence, 
secondly,  your  hens  will  feel  better  and  your  labors  shall  be  rewarded 
with  more  eggs;  thirdly,  it  does  the  soil  of  that  flower  bed  good  by 
loosening  it,  and  fourthly,  it  does  the  plants  good  by  feeding  them. 
Why,  next  June  the  paeonias  will  fairly  clap  their  hands  for  joy. 
Did  you  ever  dream  that  a  four  fold  blessing  lay  concealed  in  your 
ash  heap? 

We  must  not  only  have  proper  fertilizers  for  our  flowers,  but  it 
also  takes  some  muscle  to  do  the  required  work.  Try  to  love  your 
work,  and  you  will  forget  how  much  muscle  it  takes.  You  can  not 
expect  to  plant  your  bulbs  and  bedding  plants,  relax  your  muscles, 
fold  your  hands  quietly  and  give  everything  to  chance  to  bring  forth 
an  abundant  crop  of  flowers.  If  you  give  us  a  performance  like  that, 
the  weeds  will  choke  them  soon  enough.  When  flowers  and  weeds 
are  struggling  on  the  same  spot  for  supremacy,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  weeds  will  be  the  victors,  unless  you  fly  to  the  assist- 
ance of  your  floral  pets  with  hoe  and  rake.  The  planting  is  a  small 
item  in  flower  culture,  you  can  plant  as  much  in  two  days  as  will 
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require  all  your  spare  moments  to  keep  in  proper  order  durmg  the 
rest  of  the  season.  It  is  the  subsequent  care  after  the  plants  have 
been  set  out  that  is  so  discouraging  to  most  of  us.  Therefore,  we 
should  not  undertake  more  than  we  can  carry  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  cottager,  the  small  farmer  and  the  large  farmer  have  their 
busiest  days  at  a  time  when  the  flower  beds  need  the  most  attention; 
so  also  haVe  their  wives.    What  then  shall  we  plant? 

There  is  more  or  less  hostility  between  floral  life  and  animal  life. 
The  two  can  not  get  along  together  very  well.  We  shall  not  stop 
long  to  speak  of  the  smaller  creations  that  came  out  of  Noah's  ark, 
that  sometimes  destroy  our  flowers  and  unsettle  our  tempers,  of  the 
voracious  June  bugs  that  cruelly  gnaw  the  tender  hearts  of  the  fra- 
orant  roses,  of  the  repulsive  slugs  that  are  busy  picking  the  foliage 
of  the  bushes,  of  the  shiny  ebon  beetles  that  are  feasting  all  sum- 
mer on  the  aster  petals,  or  the  tenacious  white  scale  that  can  not  be 

frightened  off.  ,       ,  .  n  „ 

The  recollection  of  what  these  marauders  have  done  kindles  our 

ire,  and  makes  us  lose  patience,  we  bridle  our  tongues  lest  we  use 

forbidden  syntax-syntax  not  in  accordance  with  Christian  ethics. 
You  will  find  the  floral  catalogues  full  of  slug  shot  and  the  various 

appliances  to  go  gunning  for  such  small  game.    Full  directions  come 

on  the  packages.  . 

There  are  larger  animal  creations,  just  as  destructive,  but  more 
easily  gotten  rid  of.  Keep  your  domestic  animals  out  of  the  flower 
garden  or  they  will  play  havoc  with  your  floral  treasures.  _ 

A  laroe  Newfoundland  will  roll  himself  with  intense  delight  on 
your  bed  of  fragrant  mlgonette  or  blossoming  nasturtiums,  and  rise 
■from  this  bath  of  perfume  sniffing  the  air  and  wagging  about  with 
evident  satisfaction,  as  much  as  to  say:  "That  was  tirst-rate.  I  will 
take  another  to-morrow." 

Turkevs  sometimes  promenade  hither  and  thither,  and  lake  a 
notion  that  a  dust  bath  is  indispensable  to  their  comfort.  Woe  unto 
your  seed  beds  of  germinating  annuals  if  that  be  the  chosen  spot. 
They  go  at  it  with  some  zest,  evidently  enjoying  the  bath  m  the 
highest  degree.  The  double  shuffles  they  give  so  energetically  makes 
things  fly. "  Sad,  isn't  it,  to  have  your  zinnias,  asters,  marigolds,  pan- 
Hies  and  all  the  rest  perish  in  their  infancy! 

Well,  the  cats  would  often  be  better  engaged,  and  with  more 
credit  to  themselves,  in  seeking  rats  and  mice  than  in  making  radical 
floral  investigations.  If  you  have  an  aquatic  garden  on  your 
orounds,  and  the  ducks  and  the  geese  gain  free  admission,  there  will 
be  a  scene  of  anserine  acrobatics  of  the  liveliest  kind  for  your  en- 
tertainment. They  will  stand  on  their  heads  to  make  deep  sea 
soundings  and  uproot  with  a  will  your  pond  lilies  and  other  choice 
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water  plants;  they  will  go  tandem  all  round  making  a  general  ex- 
amination of  things,  and  will  dive  under  your  lily  pads  with  a  ve- 
locity that  is  surprising. 

And,  tinally,  when  the  young  heifer  gains  access,  brandishes  her 
tail  and  pirouettes  in  lively  measures  (across)  over  your  beds  of 
choice  roses,  then  there  is  casus  belli,  human  endurance  can  stand 
no  more  and  you  are  justified  in  sending  the  hired  man  for  your 
Winchester  to  destroy  the  invader. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  plants  to  select  from.  We  shall  divide  them 
in  plain  English  into  hardy  shrubbery  perennials,  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  hardy  annuals,  tender  annuals,  autumn  bulbs,  summer 
flowering  bulbs. 

We  advise  our  agricultural  brelhreu  tu  plant  largely  of  hardy 
shrubbery  and  herbaceous  perennials.  They  require  the  least  at- 
tention, sutler  least  from  insect  pests;  and,  if  treated  liberally  as  we 
have  advised,  to  well-rotted  muck,  barnyard  leachings,  or  an  admix- 
ture of  hen  di-opi»ings  and  ash  sittings,  they  will  give  you  the  most 
satisfaction.  The  beds  need  not  be  renewed  with  the  return  of  each 
season.  If  the  work  is  well  done  when  you  set  out  the  herbaceous 
kinds  and  you  give  them  plenty  of  room  they  need  not  be  lifted  and 
divided  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years. 

Shrubby  perennials  have  woody  stems.  There  are  tlie  dcutzias, 
spiraeas,  hydrangeas,  roses,  mock-oranges,  lilacs,  snow-balls,  golden- 
bells,  tree-paeouies  and  many  more  which  we  find  in  catalogues  of 
hardy  shrubs.  Let  the  tallest  growing  species  be  planted  near  the 
boundaries  of  your  premises  in  the  centre  of  groui»s.  or  as  screens 
to  conceal  unsightly  objects  from  view. 

Herbaceous  perennials  are  those  plants  whose  stems  freeze  down 
to  the  ground  and  die,  but  whose  roots  live  on  from  year  to  year. 
To  illustrate,  the  common  and  troublesome  weed,  familiar  to  all 
farmers,  yellow  dock,  belongs  to  this  class.  This  is  the  class  in 
which  we  have  our  wealth  of  summer  cut  flowers.  It  includes  all 
the  hardy  fliowering  plants  of  our  gardens.  Following  the  botanical 
orders  in  their  natural  arrangement  according  to  Dr.  Gray,  we  come 
first  to  that  large  genus  of  ornamental  climbers,  the  clematis.  If  you 
have  no  vine  on  your  j)remises  be  sure  and  plant  Clematis  Jack- 
nianni;  Anemone  Japonica  blooms  in  September  and  October  at  a 
time  when  there  are  few  flowers.  There  are  white  and  also  rose 
colored  varieties.  They  are  very  ornamental  in  the  garden  and  do 
fairly  well  as  a  cut  flower  in  vases.  Ranunculus,  the  old-fashioned 
yellow  buttercup  with  buttons  of  the  purest  gold  is  a  good  thing  to 
have.  The  columbine  with  its  nodding  blossoms,  looks  well  on  rock 
work  and  among  the  tall  grasses.  Delphiniums  with  their  tall  shafts 
of  blue  are  beautiful.    Then  comes  the  most  gorgeous  member  of  the 
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crowfoot  family,  the  paeony.  No  plant  makes  a  show  like  the 
paeouy.    There  are  white,  pink,  salmon  and  crimson  colors. 

There  are  monks'  hoods,  with  their  cnrious  blossoms,  poppies, 
candytuft,  pansies,  garden  pinks,  with  their  clove-like  fragrance, 
the  airy,  delicate  gysophilla  so  indispensable  in  making  up  boquets. 
The  rose,  red  and  white  perennial  peas  are  rampant  growers,  but 
the  flowers  are  beautiful;  the  white  variety  is  an  excellent  cut  flower, 
having  more  substance  than  the  annual  pea;  plant  them  where  they 
are  to  remain,  and  let  them  have  perfect  freedom. 

Astilbe  bears  feathery,  white  flowers,  much  used  in  cut  flower 
work.    Give  it  partial  shade  and  a  low,  moist  situation. 

Pyrethrums,  white,  rose,  pink  and  crimson  are  lovely  flowers. 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum  has  large  blossoms  like  an  ox-eye  daisy;  it 
blooms  late  in  the  season  and  is  excellent  for  cutting.  Perennial 
sunflowers  and  coreopsis  bear  showy,  yellow  blossoms  on  long  stems, 
and  are  excellent  for  church  decorations,  so  also  is  the  lemon  lily, 
Henrerocallis  flava.  We  must  not  forget  asters,  monardas,  lobelias, 
phloxes  and  yuccas,  with  their  tall  and  slander  stalks,  loaded  with 
innumerable  pale,  cream  white  blossoms.  Euphorbia  corollata  and 
Achillea  The  Pearl,  are  indispensable.  Millions  of  these  are  used 
every  summer  in  cut  flower  work. 

You  must  havesomeornanientalgrassesfor  tropical  effect,  arundos 
or  reeds  taller  llian  corn  stalks  and  the  Eulalias  among  which  is  the 
beautiful  zebra  grass. 

Gaillai'dias  rejoice  in  poor  soil  and  Avill  not  stop  blooming  from 
June  to  November. 

]\Iake  your  lily  bed  where  no  afternoon  sun  can  reach  il,  on  the 
norllipin  side  of  your  dwelling  or  of  a  l»elt  of  trees.  I'lant  candi- 
(liinis,  spc<-i(tiisuiiis,  longilloi  ums,  tigrinums.  Lily  of  the  valley  likes 
shade  and  ricli  sandy  soil. 

Do  not  despair  if  a  portion  of  your  lawn  is  swampy  or  boggy;  con- 
sider yourself  well  favored,  for  here  you  can  plant  moisture-loving 
plants,  the  ])oor  nuui's  orchids  as  some  writers  call  Ihem;  irises  or 
flags,  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  royal  insignia  of  France,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  so  beautiful  and  nothing  that  repays  so  well  the  little 
labor  expended  on  them.  The  dift'erent  species  are  English,  German, 
Siberian,  Spanish  and  Kaempfer's,  from  Japan.  Plant  the  Japanese 
beauties  in  the  wettest  places  and  the  others  along  the  edge  of  your 
bog.  Place  a  clump  of  our  native  typha,  or  cat-tail  in  their  midst, 
bring  some  yellow  spatter-docks  with  their  rich,  shining  green  leaves 
from  the  ponds  or  low  shores  of  the  river.  In  this  swampy  situation 
astilbe  does  v-.'ell,  and  by  all  means  bring  home  with  you  from 
the  brookside  myosotis,  forget-me-not,  some  cinnamon  ferns, 
the  native  brilliant  cardinal  and  the  giant  blue  lobelias,  the 
turtle    head,    the    swamp    milkweed,    asclepias    incarnata;  the 
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native  pitcher  plant;  sarracenia,  calopogon,  a  lovely  bog  orchid; 
sagittarias,  or  arrow  heads,  and  poutederias,  or  pickerel  weeds.  If 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  form  a  basin,  you  can  add  nymphea,  our 
native  jkukI  lilies,  and  the  stately  unilucllas  of  the  N(^liiiiil)iriiii.  Your 
swamp  will  cease  to  be  an  eye-sore,  and  you  can  feast  your  vision 
on  the  artistic  beauties  of  its  denizens  all  summer.  We  have  said 
enough  about  herbaceous  perennials;  a  volume  could  be  written  on 
their  beauty  and  excellence. 

If  you  farmers  thirst  for  more  exercise  in  your  floral  work,  then 
take  up  the  hardy  and  tender  annuals.  These  must  be  started  in 
window  boxes,  cold  frames  or  seed  beds  in  the  open  ground  early  in 
spring,  trans])lanted  and  cultivated  where  you  wisli  them  to  bloom. 
They  grow,  bloom,  ripen  their  seed  and  perish  all  in  one  season. 
Seed  must  always  be  saved  or  purchased  at  the  seed  stores  for  next 
year's  crop.  Select  from  the  catalogue,  but  do  not  forget  the  old, 
reliable  staudbys,  alyssum,  candytuft,  mignonette,  portulaca,  bal- 
sam, nasturtium,  zinnia,  marigold,  plilox  and  so  forth.  Touch  novel- 
ties with  caution;  "we  have  been  there,"  and  s[)eak  from  experience; 
they  sometimes  add  greatly  to  your  unhappiness. 

Autumn  bulbs,  or  Dutch  bulbs  and  Holland  bulbs,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  should  be  planted  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  They  like 
rich  soil;  it  cannot  be  enriched  too  much  ^\■ith  well-rotted  coui|iost, 
and,  if  heavy,  should  be  loosened  with  ligliler  nialerials.  The  iiio;-st 
prominent  member  is  the  tulip;  here  she  is  queen  and  reigns  supreme. 
Thetulip  sur|>asses  all  (lowers  in  i-ange  of  color  and  delicatw  of  tints. 
Hyacinths  belong  to  this  section.  All  are  hardy  in  this  latitude  and 
can  remain  in  the  open  ground  continuously;  but  to  attain  the  best 
results  they  require  other  treatment.  Lift  them  after  they  are  past 
their  bloom,  when  the  withering  foliage  indicates  that  the  bulbs  have 
ripened  sutliciently  and  gi^e  tliem  a  rest  until  October.  All  iiai(h:m 
lilies  Avhich  are  not  included  in  the  Holland  section  are  beller  ]»lanted 
in  the  autumn  and  then  heavily  mulched  with  leaves.  Let  the  lily 
bulbs  alone;  do  not  disturb  them;  they  are  fully  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  when  once  established,  and  are  rather  shy  of  too  much 
company.  Narcissus,  snowdrops,  glory  of  the  snow,  crocus  and  snow- 
flakes  belong  to  this  section.  Plant  the  narcissus  near  the  edge  of 
your  swamp  garden  and  see  how  they  flourish. 

'Summering  flowering  bulbs  are  planted  out  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months.  They  must  be  lifted  in  the  fall  and  stored 
for  the  winter  where  they  can  be  kept  fi-ee  from  frost.  The  tul^" 
rose,  with  its  exquisite  fragrance,  the  gladiolus,  with  its  stately 
stems  and  brilliant  spikes,  the  short  lived  yet  none  the  less  beauti- 
ful tigridia  and  certain  species  of  the  gaudy  amaryllis  are  examples. 
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Who  shall  do  the  work?  Why,  the  farmers  themselves,  to  be 
sure.  There  are  many  odd  half  hours  and  hours  that  can  be  occupied 
in  doing  work  of  this  kind  and  your  premises  will  be  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  improvement.  The  farmer's  wife  will  simply  stand  by, 
a  veritable  floral  queen,  and  order  and  direct  how  things  shall  be 
done.  Learn  to  submit  graciously  and  smilingly  and  your  home 
will  soon  be  turned  into  a  bower  in  which  the  fairies  will  love  to  lurk. 

We  hear  you  say,  and  every  practical  Pennsylvania  German  farmer 
who  has  an  eye  for  dollars  and  cents,  will  say  "and  must  I  do  this 
all  simply  for  pleasure  or  to  please  the  ladies?"  Ah,  yes!  there  is 
profit  in  it  too,  but  "thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  a  story  that  would  fill 
a  volume. 

Tlie  ainiHiiil  of  money  spent  for  Ibnvers  by  the  weiilthyof  our  large 
cities  is  enormous.  The  flowers  for  the  Aslor-Willing  wedding,  in 
Thiladelphia,  cost  |5,()0().  A  dinner  for  seventy  guests,  including  the 
Howers  and  rare  plants  which  were  imported  for  the  occasion,  given 
by  a  German  bankei-  of  New  York,  cost  |10.»MH».  In  llicsc  days  of  de- 
preciation 110,000  would  buy  considerable  of  the  rural  real  estate  in 
Berks  county.  You  would  call  that  eating  up  a  farm  at  one  sitting, 
wouldn't  you? 

The  flowers  at  one  of  the  famous  Vanderbilt  balls  cost  $12,000. 
The  roses  alone  at  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin's  cotillion  cost  |15,0()0.  The 
Livingston  liall  and  supper,  together  with  the  enormous  quantity  of 
flowers  that  were  used  in  Delmonico's  cost  |30,000.  There  they  con- 
sumed three  farms  in  one  night.  A  large  share  of  the  profits  on  all 
these  flowers  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  growers.  There  must  "be 
some  profit  in  it  for  these  same  growers  are  still  at  it,  and  daily 
growing  richer. 

We  have  heard  sturdy  farmers  remark  rather  contemptuously,  "De 
blumma,  sell  is  an-aved  for  de  wcibslile  un  do  kinner.  Soil  is  mere 
tsu  pokishv  arraved."  (The  flowci  s.  that  is  work  for  the  w..inri)  and 
the  children.  That  is  too  pokish  work  for  me.")  just  as  if  it  were  a 
gi-eater  achievement  to  break  a  skittish  colt  than  it  were  to  raise  a 
beautiful  tulip  or  a  magnificent  rose.  These  same  sturdy,  honest 
farmers  will  forget  all  about  the  efi;eminating  influences,  as  they  call 
them,  of  flericultui-e  as  soon  as  they  see  the  glitter  of  the  golden 
dollar  on  the  distant  horizon  of  their  daily  labors.  "Won  gelt  d'ria 
is,  don  kon  mers  due."    (Tf  there  is  money  in  it,  then  we  can  do  it.") 

We  have  seen  some  of  these  same  sturdy  farmers,  with  his  sleeves 
rolk.1  up,  an  apron  about  his  waist,  boiling  the  cheese  for  next  day's 
market,  his  good  wife  having  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  been  seized 
by  the  gripTanother  has  pleaded  guilty  to  baking  pies  and  cakes,  and 
another  to  working  the  butter.  Hear  what  they  say!  "Des  mus 
evva  si,  es  is  gelt  d'rin.    ("This  must  be  done,  there  is  money  in  it.") 
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It  was  amusing  to  us  some  years  ago,  when  a  sturdy  farmer,  his. 
hand  callous  with  honest  labor,  an  industrious  fellow  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  good  nature,  told  us,  shyly,  as  if  he  were  imparting  a 
dread  seci-et,  something  that  should  hardly  be  spoken  above  a 
w  hisper,  that  he  was  actually  selling  paeouies  at  market,  and  added, 
"Du  glaubts  net  we  gude  os  die  dinger  furkauft'a."'  ("You  would 
hardly  believe  how  well  these  things  are  selling."! 

My  farmer  friends,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  sell  flowers,  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  doing  so  needs  no  concealment.  Please  remember  that 
the  taste  for  flowers  and  otlier  luxuries  is  constantly  on  the  increase 
and  keeps  pace  with  the  increasing  density  of  our  population  in  large 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  not  alone  the  wealthier  classes  that  buy 
flowers,  but  p.-ople  of  moderate  means  also.  They  constitute  the 
largest  class  of  buyer*  of  spring  and  summer  cut  flowers.  Tiie  snu! 
of  the  poor  man  has  the  same  heavenly  attributes  as  the  soul  of  the 
rich  one,  and  in  its  pursuit  after  the  pure,  the  beautiful  and  the 
reflned  will  seek  gratiticaticin  in  the  tiower.  wliich  is  as  much  food 
for  the  soul  as  potatoes  and  meat  are  for  the  body. 

Here,  then,  is  a  chance  for  the  farmer  that  attends  the  city  markets. 
When  wheat  is  fluctuating  about  in  the  50's,  my  friends,  and  we 
have  no  assurance  now  that  there  will  be  any  material  advancement 
in  price  for  some  time  to  come,  we  are  glad  to  increase  the  profits 
of  our  farms  in  any  way  that  is  fair  and  honest.  Hence,  do  not  dis- 
courage your  wives  and  daughters  in  the  direction  of  floriculture. 
By  and  by  you  will  become  so  intensely  interested,  you  will  elbow 
them  aside  and  take  the  work  in  hand  yourself. 

My  farmer  friend,  do  not  chide  your  daughter  when  she  wishes  to 
invest  a  quarter  in  sweet  pea  seeds.  The  taste  for  these  beautiful  and 
deliciously  scented  blossoms  has  not  yet  abated;  they  are  still  the 
fashion,  when  in  season,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  Let  me  assure  you  that  quarter  is  a  safe  investment  and  the 
income  will  come  home  in  regular  market  day  instalments.  There 
is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  its  safety.  Let  her  bury  her  invest- 
ment in  good  Berks  county  soil,  with  the  addition  of  some  well-rotted 
muck,  a  little  muscle  and  patience  and  it  will  net  o.OOO  per  cent. 

We  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  several  young  ladies  made  nearly  as 
much,  if  not  quite  as  much,  out  of  their  dainty  sweet  pea  blossoms 
at  the  Reading  markets  as  their  mothers  did  out  of  their  boiled 
cheese,  with  a  decided  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  sweet  peas  so 
far  as  delightful  odors  go,  and  the  refining  influences  of  their  culture. 

My  far-mer- friends,  have  we  drawn  you  closer  to  the  flower?  ^Vill 
you  cultivate  it  for  pleasure  or  for  profit?  You  reply,  "For  both." 
That  is  right.  Would  that  some  power  would  eliminate  useless  text- 
books from  our  educational  system  and  introduce  the  study  of  botanv 
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for  the  eliildix'U  iu  tiie  rural  districts.  It  is  so  fasciuatiug  and  inno- 
cent, so  full  of  pure  and  happy  thoughts  and  develops  the  perceptive 
faculties  as  no  other  study  can. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  that  large  mass  of  our  rural  population, 
which  spends  nearly  all  its  life  in  an  agricultural  pursuit,  is  entirely 
deprived  of  facilities  to  acquire  soaiie  knowledge  of  this  delightful 
science.  It  would  open  up  a  world  of  beauty  and  scientific  pleasure 
undreamed  of.  The  farmer,  as  he  drives  his  "team  afield,"  sees  his 
little  botanical  friends  blink  and  smile  encouragingly  from  the  way- 
sides and  the  hedges,  to  sweeten  the  labor  and  toil  of  the  day.  Pleas- 
ant mental  occupation  goes  a  great  way  in  making  us  forget  our 
troubles  and  the  severity  of  our  tasks. 

•  We  cannot  do  without  flowers.  They  have  been  appropriately 
called  the  stars  of  earth.  Remove  the  stars  from  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  and  what  will  there  be  left  in  that  dreary,  blank  overhead  to 
draw  (lur  thouglits  on  high  and  towards  better  things?  Remove 
every  flowering  plant  from  the  earth's  surface  and  what  a  dreary, 
desolate  and  uninhabitable  place  this  will  be! 

Do  not  tell  me  that  they  are  useless.  Architecture,  painting,  art, 
needlework,  poetry,  are  all  indebted  to  the  floral  world  for  their 
embellishment.  Observe  the  ornate,  floriated  capitals  of  Gothic  pil- 
lars, the  rich  tracery  of  vine,  flower  and  tendril  in  art  needlework', 
and  hear  what  tlie  poet,  Tupper,  says: 

"  For  every  green  herb,  from  lotus  to  darnel, 
Is  rich  with  delicate  aids  to  help  incurious  man." 

Every  sentiment  of  the  human  mind  and  heart  has  found  its  ex- 
pression in  a  flower.  Hear  the  language  that  some  speak.  We  say, 
''sweet  as  a  rose  was  she,"  "pure  as  a  lily,"  "frail  as  a  hare-bell," 
"modest  as  a  violet." 

The  poet.  Cowper,  in  his  "Task,"  compares  virtue  to  a  flower  when 

he  says,  ■ 
"The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth  is  virtue." 

We  have  flowers  feu-  seasons  <;f  rejoicing  and  for  seasons  of  grief. 
No  festive  occasion  is  complete  without  them.  We  lay  them  m  the 
bier  of  cnr  depai  ted  ones  as  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  afl'ection. 

Fond  recolle(  tions  often  cling  to  flowers.  We  find  some  rose  buds 
in  a  letter  or  between  the  leaves  of  a  book.  They  are  dry  and  with- 
ered, but  some  of  their  fragrance  has  been  preserved  and  still  lingers 
there  like  a  memory  of  the  past.  They  tell  the  same  old  story  of 
affection  and  disappointment.  Yes,  it  all  happened  twenty-five,  nigh, 
fifty  years  ago;  these  withered  buds  are  all  that  remain  of  what 
"might  have  been." 
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A  clump  of  caiididum  lilies  in  a  conutry  home  is  given  special  care 
and  attention;  tliev  are  sort  of  an  heirloom,  an  inheritance  of  spot- 
less purity  and  we  wish  onr  hearts  were  like  them.  (Grandmother 
had  them,  the  mother  had  them  and  now  we  have  them.  Shall  they 
be  destroyed?  Oh,  no!  We  often  saw  her  working  among  the  lilies 
and  bending  over  them  to  inhale  their  sweetness.  It  was  when  her 
favorite  flower  bloomed  that  she  was  called  away  from  us.  Their 
pure,  waxy  petals  lay  on  hiv  silent  breast  and  Their  sweet  fragrance 
went  with  her  to  the  better  land. 

Yes,  my  farmer  friends,  we  have  an  injunction  from  Holy  ^Vrit, 
now  nearly  2,000  years  old,  which  we  should  heed  and  not  pass  by 
w  ith  indifference.  "  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow," 
and  so  on.    Thomson  has  expressed  the  same  thought  in  these  lines: 

"  Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace  ; 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race  : 
They  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow  : 
.  .  Yet,  see  how  warm  they  blush  !  how  bright  they  glow  ! 

What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare  ?   _^ 

What  king  so  shining,  or  what  queen  so  fair  ?" 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary: 

MY  EXPEKIENCE  WITH  PEACH  ON  PLUM  ROOTS. 


•I  had  formed  an  idea  that  peach  on  plum  roots  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  borers  and  yellows. 

To  test  the  matter,  I,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  got  150  trees  (worked 
on  wild  goose  seedlings)  from  Heike's,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  first  class 
trees,  from  four  to  six  feet  high  and  planted  them  twelve  by  twenty 
feet,  and  thereafter  gave  them  the  usual  treatment.  After  a  nine- 
years'  trial  I  can  say  that  they  are  borer  pi'oof.  that  they  became 
somewhat  dwarfed  and  will,  therefore,  bear  smaller  crops;  that  they 
are  not  proof  against  yellows.  So  I  must  say  they  are  not  a  success 
for  orchards.  Were  it  not  for  excessive  sprouting,  they  would  be 
desirable  for  planting  along  house  and  dung  yards  where  the  soil 
does  not  become  exhausted.  Plum  roots  carry  no  yellows  fungus  into 
the  soil.  Peach  roots  do.  (Prof.  Smith  says  they  don't,  page  43, 
Eeport,  1893.)  If  they  do  not.  why  cannot  they  be  grown  in  suci> 
places  where  they  used  to  flourish?  They  do  not  remain  healthy 
long  enough  to  bear  a  fruit  crop.  It  will  not  do  to  say  "exhausted 
soil."  Apply  wood  ashes,  soap  suds,  whey,  hen  manure,  etc.,  etc.,  the 
result  is  all  the  same. 

CASPER  HILLER, 

Conestoga,  Pa. 
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The  Seoi-etary  read  the  following  letter: 

Waynesbobo,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1895. 

To  THE  President  and  Membeks  oe  the  State  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation OF  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen:  1  regret  very  jnueli  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  to  par- 
take of  your  horticultural  enjoyments.  Remembering  your  kindly 
indulgences  of  one  year  ago,  I  ha\'e  but  pleasant  recollections  of 
our  meeting.  "If,""  peculiar,  "in  aught  the  love  I  bear  for  the  pur- 
suit of  liorticultui  e  is  my  fault."" 

You  granting  the  privilege,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  my  faith  in  my  position  as  expressed  last  year. 

While  you  areenjoyingthe  rare  treat  of  takingpart  in  and  listening 
to  essays  and  observations  in  the  interest  of  horticulture,  I  take  a 
stroll  through  my  vineyard. 

Remembering  your  interrogatories  and  observations,  the  prompt- 
ings of  your  best  intention,  I  am  persuaded  that  some  of  the  remarks 
made  in  criticism  would  appear  a  little  funny  if  made  in  the  vine- 
yard. The  vines  contain  well-developed  wood  and  well-developed 
buds  in  great  abundance. 

Trimming  is  a  mere  matter  of  selecting  best  spurs  and  buds.  The 
only  question  with  me  is,  have  I  the  proper  temerity  to  cut  off  suffi- 
cient of  the  wood?    There  is  no  trouble  in  maintaining  uniformity. 

It  is  rarely  necessai\v  to  leave  a  fruiting  spur,  with  its  extreme 
more  than  seven  or  eight  inches  from  the  stake.  As  soon  as  I  think 
the  vineyard  needs  assistance  from  fertilizers  or  manures,  I  will 
give  it  such  assistance,  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  very  soon. 

No  one  appreciates  the  value  of  substances  that  contain  plant  fodd 
and  humus  more  than  I  do,  but  considering  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather  and  atmosphere,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human  nature,  com- 
mercial manures  are  not  generally  economical  at  the  present  ruling 
prices  of  manures  and  products.  And,  moreover,  I  am  quite  decided 
in  the  opinion  that  sulphuric  acid  does  much  of  the  work  for  which 
the  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  potash  in  fertilizers  get  entirely 
too  much  credit. 

I  do  not  need  to  spray.  The  judicious  use  of  insecticides  is  cer- 
tainly beneficial,  but  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  opposition  to 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  animal  organisms  of  the  lower  types 

We  now  much  regret  the  merciless  slaughter  of  our  winged  friends. 
It,  too,  was  once  backed  by  mercenary  science.  If  I  did  not  fear  that 
you  would  be  looking  around  for  an  asylum  for  my  incarceration,  I 
w^ould  extend  my  remarks  to  the  earthworm.  You  will,  however, 
grant  license  for  the  following  slight  digression: 

If  our  school  authorities  will  cause  the  children  of  our  Common- 
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wealth  to  be  instructed  regarding  the  cruelty  of  taking  a  live  earth- 
worm and  piercing  its  writhing,  agonized  body  from  end  to  end,  much 
would  be  added  to  the  humane  and  moral  status  of  future  genera- 
tions of  our  great  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  GOOD. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hepler,  Cliairman  Fox.  of  the  General  Fruit  Com- 
mittee, was  granted  permission  to  publish  his  report  for  immediate 
distribution. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  topic  No.  37,  "Should  the  State  enact 
laws  regulating  the  importation  and  sale  of  diseased  nursery  stock?" 
upon  which  no  definite  action  was  taken,  the  association,  on  motion, 
adjourhed. 
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